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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Lord Mayor's banquet is always as much like 
all previous ones as one Lord Mayor’s procession is like 
another; the menu may be a little different and the 
speakers, but the function is essentially always the 
same. From Prime Minister to Attorney-General all the 
speakers join the self-congratulatory chorus that every- 
thing is going on splendidly in the departments they 
represent. e Prime Minister it is true was this year 
haunted by the spectre of the unemployed. It took 
its seat by him at the board like Banquo’s ghost and 
his apologia was the principal feature of his speech. 
But this was exceptional and Mr. Balfour, reversing 
the réle of Pitt as’ a prophet of long-continued war a 
few weeks after Trafalgar, prophesied for the country 
and the world an equally long peace. 


As to the Lord Mayor’s Show, outside the pale of 
turtle-soup how many people are there to-day who take 
it as a solemn and important event? The mass of 
sightseers assuredly do not: they come out to see the 
bunting and the gold, to shout and make merry, and, 
in large part, after the procession has gone by to flock 
to the bun-shops or the bars. This year they laughed 
at the tottering plaster tableaux, not at living creatures 
shivering to make a London holiday. The discomfort 
which the Show causes to people who are anxious 
not to see it, and whose business lies about the line of 
the procession, is growing less pronounced every year. 
The pack and press for instance in the Strand are only 
a little viler on Lord Mayor’s day than on other days. 


_Mr. Balfour was formally very sympathetic to the 
unemployed deputation, with its train of over four 
thousand women, which waited on him at Whitehall 
on Monday. Their desire, put briefly, was that Parlia- 


ment should be summoned specially to introduce into 
the Unemployed Act the provisions which were approved 
by the House of Commons until the Bill had been read | 


| a second time but afterwards cut out in order to get 


the Bill through in any form. Mr. Balfour discussed, 
very inappropriately it seems to us, before such an 
audience, some of the most technical principles of 
economics and expatiated at length on the dangers of 
socialism as an argument for leaving the Act as it 
stands. He did not explain why in the face of these 
dangers his original proposals, which he said he still 
preferred, were ever brought forward. He must have 
created in his hearers the impression that his avowed 
reasons against extending the Act were not the real 
reasons ; and if the special summoning of Parliament 
were not really feasible he would have been more con- 
vincing if he had not treated it as a joke. What he 
said might have passed muster if used against a deputa- 
tion asking for legislation de novo, but it was very 
hollow when one thinks of the original Bill of Mr. Long, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour’s predecessor at the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 


All the recipients of the King’s birthday honours are 
no doubt men of mark in their several spheres, but of 
most of them as far as the general public is concerned 
one might say Had it been his brother, ’twere as well 
as any other. It may however be a consolation to 
those who are not conspicuously placed to know that 
if they go on doing their duty something brilliant may 
happen to them before they die. In all seriousness 
however the list is worth reading for its suggestion of 
the immense amount of ability which is devoted to the 
service of the nation in such a variety of ways. That 
may be a reflection for men ; ladies may find the greatest 
attraction of the list in the declaration of the King that 
the Duchess of Fife shall bear henceforth the title of 
Princess Royal. This is a title which has for long 
ceased to be heard by the British public, as it was last 
borne by the late Empress Frederick of Germany. 
The title of Princess Royal seems to follow the analogy 
of that of Prince of Wales which is conferred on each 
successive holder by the sovereign. We believe there 
is a certain legal status conferred by the title connected 
with ancient statutes relating to treason against the 
sovereign and successors to the throne. But after all 


the real interest is social and not legal—and it will be a 
pleasure to no end of people in all ranks to be able to 
speak once more of the Princess Royal. 
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By a happy or well-timed coincidence the Prince 
and Prineess of Wales arrived in India on the King’s 
birthday. Hence the welcome to India was made in 
circumstances of double celebration. The Prince 
struck the right note in his first speech when he said 
he hoped and was confident that the same happy 
results would attend the present visit that attended 
his father’s thirty years since. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales are rounding off the mission of four years 
ago when they went to Australia, South Africa and 
Canada. They are, as the Prince said, carrying out 
the tradition established by the King—a tradition 
which he trusts will be repeated from generation to 
generation. 


It is well that the first city in India to receive the 
Prince and Princess should be Bombay, which writes on 
its arms, with whatever questionable accuracy, ‘‘ Urbs 
prima in Indis” and came first to the English as 
a royal dowry. It has certainly given the Prince a 
royal welcome. The splendour of the ceremonial has 
been enhanced by the presence of the princes and chiefs 
of Western India who have assembled in all their 
magnificence to greet the Prince and whose picturesque 
retinues make a show brilliant enough to revive the 
memories of the Coronation Durbar. From Bombay 
the Prince will move north to Rajputana where he will 
find whatever still remains unspoiled of ancient or 
medizval India—a striking contrast with the highly 
modernised city which has given him his first glimpse 
of the country. 


Nothing could illustrate more forcibly the need for 
some imperial fiscal arrangement than the facts adduced 
by the commercial deputation which waited on the 
Agent-General for Cape Colony on Tuesday. Notwith- 
standing that the Colony gives Great Britain a pre- 
ference of 25 per cent., its tariff is causing serious 
inconvenience to the British trader. This is inevitable 
when it is remembered that over 75 per cent. of the 
imports into Cape Colony are English. Sir Thomas 
Fuller will lay the views of the deputation before his 
Government, but was naturally not in a position to 
make any authoritative statement. It is not difficult to 
foresee the sort of response which the Cape Government 
will make. They are not unmindful of British sacrifices 
in South Africa, but the Colony must have revenue and 
industries must be fostered. If Great Britain is to 
enjoy an advantage greater than that already given, 
what return is she prepared to make? Have South 
African imports into England any preference ? 


The position in Russia remains much as it was. But 
for the black spot, we might well say the ‘‘ damned 
spot”, of the Jewish massacres, on the whole any 
change there is has been for the good. S. Petersburg 
has remained calm, and in some places the strike has 
been abandoned and work resumed ; apparently on the 
view that the object of the strike has been attained. 
Count Witte, as Prime Minister, has formed a Cabinet 
of men of good reputation for ability and intention. It 
includes M. Shipoff, the Zemstvoist and leader of the 
Moderates ; M. I. Shipoff, the member of the Ministry 
of Finance, and M. Nemyachayer, formerly Director 
of one of the Government Railways. There has been 
the usual rumour of a great armed uprising to come. 
General Trepoff has resigned. 


General Trepoff at any rate cannot be charged 
by any same person with responsibility for the foul 
butcheries which have disgraced the southern dis- 
tricts. Trepoff was Governor only in S. Petersburg and 
was, as a fact, entirely in favour of orderly reform. 
Whether the local authorities can be absolved of com- 
plicity, if not active at least passive, in these hideous 
massacres of Jews is much more doubtful. M. Witte 
is represented as saying that the local authorities in 
some cases cannot be absolved of this charge. If 
there is ground for suspecting them, they ought obvi- 
ously to be tried forthwith and, if found guilty, punished 
with such rigour as Russian law allows; but until 
they have been tried and convicted, it is difficult to see 
how a Minister, such as M. Witte, could have publicly 
accused them of complicity. The report is probably 
very inaccurate. That these massacres are possible at 
all shows that in some parts of the country there is 


virtual anarchy. The truth is that the peasantry and 
town mobs take advantage of troublous times in the 
State, when the higher authorities’ attention is dis. 
tracted, to wreak their vengeance on the Jews, against 
whom they have, as any person who knows the facts 
will admit, a long score of bitter grievances. The Jew 
in poorer Russia is a very different person from the 
Jew we know here. 


We have no sympathy with any attempt to minimise 
the horror of these massacres, but we do and very 
strongly regret the publication of disgusting and loath. 
some details, in which the ‘‘ Times” and other news- 
papers indulged without any kind of restraint. Details 
of slaughter were given the truth of which no corre- 
spondent could be in a position to gauge, while their 
publication, even if irrefragably verified, could do no 
possible good. This sensational reporting is nothing. 
but an attempt to stimulate the sale of the paper by an 
appeal to a prurient appetite for the horrible. It is not 
in any way superior to the lowest “‘ shilling shocker”. 
Neither, we must add, can we feel any great respect for 
the moral indignation, which in obedience to political 
exigency finds Turkish atrocities to be coffee-house 
tattle but Russian atrocities solemn tragedy. 


The Servian horizon seems at last to be clearing. 
Peter has become a mere signing machine and the regi- 
cides have retired into the background. The finances 
have been recovering and the reign of terror is at an end, 
for the present at any rate. The great mass of the people 
are deeply sensible of the terrible blood-guiltiness which 
a handful of miscreants imposed upon the nation, and 
they still hope that the -time may come when their un- 
fortunate sovereign may be amply avenged. Until 
that very necessary act of justice has been carried out, 
our Government will be well advised not to gratify them 
by a renewal of diplomatic relations. But there is no 
reason why we should resist any overtures which they 
may make for commercial relations. Their present 
chargé d’affaires, M. Jovichié, has not been permitted 
to penetrate the portals of the Foreign Office, but that 
is no reason why M. Jovanovic, their newly-appointed 
commercial agent, should not be encouraged to develop 
a new market for British goods. Nor is there any 
reason for our taking the advice of the Balkan Com- 
mittee and preferring the claims of Bulgarian Com- 
mittees to those of more patient Servian agitators in 
Macedonia. 


King Leopold’s Commission of Inquiry into the 
charges and allegations made against the Congo Free 
State has revealed a serious state of things within the 
area controlled by the Belgians. Too much power over 
the unfortunate natives has been given to certain 
traders, and practices have been permitted which are 
intolerable under civilised government. In their anxiety 
to prejudice the Belgians Mr. Morel and his friends 
depicted incredible horrors. Their extreme charges 
are not proven, but shocking cruelties there undoubtedly 
have been. As the sole title of the Belgians to posses- 
sion on the Congo was their readiness to subserve the 
humane ends which Europe had in view, it is clearly 
the duty of Europe to see that sweeping reforms are 
introduced without delay. King Leopold’s public work 
in Belgium is an ample guarantee that he would not 
knowingly be a party to the great wrong which has 
been shown to exist. He has already appointed a 
commission to draw up a scheme of reforms which 
should render such outrages impossible in future. 


American political and municipal life is always going 
to be purified from the evil influences of Tammany and 
other like institutions, but the process of purification is 
never actually accomplished. Once more Mr. Hearst’s 
candidature for the mayoralty of New York was to 
re-establish purity, and deal a deathblow to corruption. 
The actual result is that Mr. McClellan, the Tammany 
candidate, has been elected. It is not easy to see in 
these circumstances why there has been so much jubila- 
tion, though apparently Mr. Hearst’s supporters are 
hoping something from the attempt which is to be 
made to oust Mr. McClellan for fraudulent practices. 
If the question of bribery and corruption is to be raised 
we Should not expect one party in American politics to 
have cleaner hands than another. 
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What locus standi can Republican politicians have 
for denouncing Tammany methods when we know from 
the reports issued of the doings of the New York 
Insurance offices that large sums of money were paid 
by directors out of the funds of policy-holders to sup- 

rt the candidature of Mr. Roosevelt? When we are 
told that a severe rebuke has been administered to 
Tammany, and that ‘‘anti-boss” victories have been 
achieved elsewhere, we remember that three years ago 
Tammany was supposed to have been not only scotched 
but killed. Once more this result is claimed because it is 
said Mr. McClellan’s success isa personal one obtained by 
Republican votes which should make him independent 
of the bosses ; yet Mr. McClellan was the Tammany can- 
didate and its methods were used in his interests. We 
can understand that the politicians are in ill-humour 
because money has been thrown away in returning 
a candidate not wholly under Tammany’s influence, 
but it is not clear why the people should be so 
proud of such a result as a victory of purity. The 
more likely explanation is that such jubilation arises 
from the fact that the elections are taken as indica- 
tions of future Republican victories in national politics. 


Lord Lansdowne’s speech at the Junior Constitutional 
Club has been the most notable of the week. The 
raise which greets every word and deed of Lord 

nsdowne to-day is as profuse as the blame meted 
out to Lord Salisbury for appointing him Foreign 
Secretary. This praise is quite sincere, so on the face 
of it the Government ought to score greatly in the 
country x? the pronounced success and skill of their 
Foreign Minister and policy. Foreign policy is the 
most delicate and difficult. branch in statesmanship. A 
mistake made by a Government in its conduct of foreign 
affairs may be irreparable, is far more dangerous than 
error or failure in domestic policy. This is especially 
the case at a time like the present, when foreign affairs 
are so grave and insistent. And yet we see no sign 
that the Government’s success is appealing as it should 
to the mass of the voters, the ‘‘ bare and level plain” of 
democracy. 


Mr. Asquith at Basingstoke on Tuesday spoke about 
the charge of being a lawyer which certain oppo- 
nents are constantly pressing against him. Being 
a lawyer, he cannot be a business man—this is the 
idea. We think with Mr. Asquith that there is very 
little in the charge. Surely a knowledge of law should 
materially help in the making of a business man. If 
you can take a leading part in making law and yet pass 
muster as a business man, why should you not take a 
leading part in interpreting law and yet be a business 
man? Whether his brother lawyers, however, after 
his happy boast the other evening will regard Mr. 
Asquith as good at business is another matter: he says 
that he has worked hard always to prevent people going 
to costly litigation. 


Whether Mr. Asquith is charged justly or not, we 
have little taste for this talk about plain business men 
being wanted for a business nation and so forth. It is 
indulged in as a rule by rather witless and unedu- 


cated people who prate about sound common sense and ~ 


cheer to the echo the platitudes of the robustious 
platform speaker. It is true Lord Rosebery has 
talked of business cabinets and the like, but with him 
is it not half a cult? There is something piquant in 
the idea of a man who never uttered a platitude in his 
life, and is anything in the world save plain, taking 
this line. None of his heroes, Cromwell, Napoleon or 
Pitt, could be described as a plain man of business. 
No English statesman of front rank has ever been a 
plain man of business. Peel is sometimes mentioned 
in this connexion, but wrongly. As a fact he had 
imagination and taste ; he was one of the first people 
to recognise the beauty of Tennyson’s ‘ Tithonus”. 
Mr. W. H. Smith was undoubtedly an able politician 
in high rank, but nobody would think of describing 
him as a great statesman. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham last week 
was frankly an appeal to the heart rather than the head. 
Here Mr. Chamberlain is without a rival in public 
life. His intense earnestness and conviction can 


reconcile even a fastidious reader, how much more a 
listener, to a commonplace in argument—and of 
commonplaces there were several in this speech. We 
cannot wonder, when we read or hear Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s passionate onsets that Liberals are always con- 
trasting him with Mr. Morley—the Bossuet of politics 
—or Lord Rosebery—the dilettante—and bemoaning 
the chances which have given him to their opponents. 
What live Liberal would not exchange, say, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith for Mr. 
Chamberlain, and feel he had driven a great bargain ? 


Captain Wells has resigned his post as chief agent of 
the Conservative party. The Liberal press is of course 
ready to explain the cause of this: to judge by what 
they say, under his rule at headquarters the Liberal 
Unionist freefooders were chilled whilst the fiscal 
reformers were frozen: ‘‘ Only pure Balfourites need 
apply and there are flaring headlines such as 
**Driven Out!” It is a pack of nonsense for the most 
part. None of the writers have been under the table 
or listening at the keyhole, so how can they know any- 
thing authentic? Many thought that, in filling up 
the vacancy, the heads of the party need not range far 
from home. In Mr. Southall the Conservative party 
has a man of presence of mind, tact and signal energy. 
His would have been a very agreeable appointment, 
and a discreet one. 


Simultaneously with the issue of the second and thifd 
volumes of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
London Traffic the announcement has been made, on 
what is stated as official authority, that the Government 
intends to act at once on the Report. They will introduce 
legislation next session to carry out one of the most 
important recommendations of the Commission, the 
creation of a Traffic Board. This Board would not be 
the final authority on schemes connected with locomo- 
tion, but an adviser on and supervisor of such schemes 
previously to their being brought before Parliament. 


.There is a feeling in the City Corporation that the 


Board should be more than this, and be allowed to 
permit or reject schemes on its own authority. This 
would be going too far, and the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in place of the two separate committees 
which is said to be intended is a useful and businesslike 
proposal. The Board is in fact to be an expert adviser 
of Parliament, and its office would be to see that 
schemes were in conformity with a broad general 
system, and were not merely sporadic enterprises of 
promoters taking no account of wider interests. As 
mediator between different classes of promoters it 
would be useful in preventing much conflict and expense 
of rival projects which are now brought before Parlia- 
ment with all the ardour and selfishness of excited 
litigants. 


The decision of the County Council in regard to the 
steamboats must mean that the service after November 
will be discontinued. There might be something to be 
said for the view that, if the boats were kept running in 
winter as in summer, a demand might be created by 
keeping up a regular supply ; but who will care to wait 
twenty minutes for a boat on weekdays and half an hour 
on Sundays? The loss that is being sustained is made 
the test by the resolution that was come to, and there 
can be little doubt that the loss will happen. The 
principle of municipal trading is not so well established 
in public estimation that its supporters can afford to 
despise the ordinary business principle of making a profit, 
and support the scheme at a loss. Anti-municipalists 
would oppose the steamboats in any case, and, knowing 
their bias, the advocates of the service naturally were 
inclined to defend it at any cost ; but after all the wiser 
Progressives have seen that it would do their cause 
little good in the end to run counter to ordinary business 
instincts. 


We referred last week to the Bishop of London’s 
warning against drinking at Oxford. e regret that 
we unintentionally misrepresented the Bishop by 
stating the number of ‘incurable drunkards” to be 
forty, whereas it should have been twenty. Also the 
Bishop’s remarks were intended to apply equally to 
both Universities, and not to Oxford alone, as we 
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said. The tone of the note must have made it plain 
enough that we were not seriously discussing a grave 
question. We did not hear the sermon, and reports of 
such matters are notoriously inaccurate. To some minds 
it no doubt does seem necessary that a person who refers 
to a serious matter not in a solemn manner cannot take 
it seriously at all. We are alive however to the gravity 
of this question, and have no doubt that the Bishop has 
plenty of ground for his warning. But in spite of 
serious evidence we still think public opinion at Oxford 
and Cambridge is steadily against excessive drinking. 
And the Warden of New College apparently thinks the 
same, though his remarks to which we referred were 
not intended as an answer to the Bishop, whose warning 
has Dr. Spooner’s whole-hearted approval. 


How many are there outside a certain circle usually 
associated with the peculiar activities of Exeter Hall 
who could have told before this week when Sir George 
Williams died who was the founder of that widely 
ramified society known as the Y.M.C.A.? Not many, 
though they might have translated at sight these 
mystic letters, and not even have been much puzzled 
with the closely allied Y.W.C.A. Sir George Williams, 
a pious young draper of twenty-four whose home was 
in Devonshire, started the association sixty years ago 
in a business house in S. Paul’s Churchyard and made 
it the successful institution it is at present. It is 
curious by the way that philanthropy seems especially 
affected by drapers: they take to it as naturally as 
shoemakers and tailors take to politics. Sir George 
was a hero entirely after Dr. Smiles’ own heart, and in 
his way quite admirable. He did not spare money on 
his pet enterprise ; and though smugness is generally 
considered somewhat of a characteristic of Sir George’s 
young men, there are many social features in the asso- 
ciation which make it a very useful institution; and it 
would be unfortunate if his departure should involve it 
in any serious financial loss. 


The lengthy inquiry before the police magistrate into 
the charges against Mr. Watt for attempting to procure 
certain men to murder his former wife Mrs. Julia Watt 
and Sir Reginald Beauchamp was practically concluded 
on Wednesday. The case was formally adjourned until 
30 November when it is understood Mr. Watt will be 
formally committed for trial. No evidence was given 
for the defence, the defendant’s counsel saying that he 
did not wish it to be supposed that he wanted the 
charges to be tried by the magistrate. He commented 
however on the character of the witnesses for the pro- 
secution as untrustworthy and disreputable, and main- 
tained that they were not supported by any reputable 
witnesses. In regard to the man Battle or Lightfoot, 
who has been convicted of perjury on his own confession, 
he said that if it were attempted to show that Mr. Watt 
had induced him to swear that he had heard certain 
men conspiring to make the charges, Mr. Watt would 
be prepared with a complete refutation of such a sug- 
gestion. Evidence was given that Mr. Watt was dis- 
posing of his property with the intention of leaving the 
country, but the magistrate said he did not think it 
likely that Mr. Watt would abscond, and he allowed the 
same bail of £600 as before. 


The Duke of Grafton has written an interesting letter 
to the Times” denying that the so-called Euston 
system of rearing partridges exists on his estate. He 
describes it as ridiculous : he does not buy rotten eggs 
to place under sitting partridges whilst their own eggs 
are being hatched under hens in coops. Whether there 
is really, as alleged, a regular rotten egg trade for 
game preserves we do not know. Of more interest is 
the Duke of Grafton’s statement that on his estate he 
will only have wild pheasants. He has found that they 
give much better sport. Artificially reared pheasants 
are not the tame and stupid poultry that ‘‘ Punch” 
humourists chose to draw them at onetime. Every- 
body who has seen or taken part in a “‘ battue” at 
one of the great game-preserving estates knows well 
enough that they fly high and hard. Still there is a 
strong feeling that the wildness of the game is half the 
charm of shooting, and the Duke of Grafton’s views are 
well worth following up. 


LORD LANSDOWNE AND HIS SUCCESSORs, 


ORD LANSDOWNE’S speech on Monday was an 
example of how rightly to use without abusing 
a personal tribute. He succeeded in associating his 
colleagues with himself just sufficiently to avoid 
arrogance, but he managed equally to avoid partisan- 
ship which would have been inappropriate considering 
the avowed object of the gathering and the presence of 
the Japanese Ambassador and Sir Thomas Sanderson, 
who could hardly have lent their names to a purely 
party demonstration. The sort of temper which the 
Greeks called éruixeca is the most desirable equipment 
for a Foreign Minister in a democracy, and even Lord 
Salisbury sometimes perpetrated indiscretions upon 
which we can now hardly look back with unalloyed 
delight. Brilliancy amounting to genius is not so 
necessary an equipment for the office as due reticence 
and correctness in speech in days when the reputation 
of statesmen and even the peace of the world are at the 
mercy of the telegraph. Perhaps a training in the cut 
and thrust of the Lower House is scarcely desirable 
for a man destined for the Foreign Office, and, with the 
exception of Mr. Balfour, Sir Edward Grey is the 
only statesman on either side whose advent would be 
received without any misgivings not as to policy but 
oratory. 

To turn from the form of Lord Lansdowne’s speech 
to its substance—absolute correctness distinguished it 
throughout. But, if any fault were to be found, we 
should be inclined to query the passage in which he 
dwelt upon the emergence of this country from the 
isolation which the exuberance of a former colleague 
described as splendid. The second Japanese Alliance 
was the inevitable successor of the first. We have 
been extremely lucky or clever, or both, but we shall 
be neither in the future if we fail to recognise that this 
kind of arrangement must be the exception and not the 
rule. If, to use Lord Lansdowne’s metaphor, Great 
Britain has hitherto adopted the policy of coy reluctance 
she must not now become too eager to welcome many 
suitors. While we maintain friendships new and old it 
would be folly to turn them too hastily into embarrassing 
ties, for when we survey the rearrangement of the inter- 
national situation now in progress it is clear enough 
that we may draw from it something to our own 
advantage more surely by waiting our opportunity 
than by hasty conclusions. 

Lord Lansdowne’s references to his political op- 

nents were tactful and deserved. After all there 
is something in being grand seigneur even in modern 
politics. It takes either a singularly happy tem- 
perament or a long training in the great world to 
be just and genial to your adversaries under the 
shadow of coming defeat. We have no greater appre- 
hension than Lord Lansdowne that the advent of a 
new Government will mean any serious change in our 
foreign policy. It is only just to recognise that it has 
been continuous ever since 1885 or even earlier, for the 
system of inclining towards Germany and the Triple 
Alliance was begun under Lord Granville and not Lord 
Salisbury. Indeed it was the inevitable result of circum- 
stances, not the whim or fancy of any particular Minister, 
and was the outcome of our precarious position in Egypt 
during the early years of our occupation. Friendship 
with France was Lord Salisbury’s cue until French 
Ministers made it impossible. It is only fair to Lord 
Rosebery to recognise that he maintained the policy 
of coercing Greece in 1886 begun by Lord Salisbury 
and from that time onwards foreign policy has not 
been checked or diverted by party changes. This 
happy condition of affairs could hardly be assured 
unless the chiefs in Opposition were made aware 
of great changes in policy before they were formally 
inaugurated for thus hostility can either be averted 
or foreseen to the great benefit of the public service. 
As the same system is pursued in Indian matters we 
manage to obviate at all events under present con- 
ditions most of the dangers to which foreign policy in a 
democratic community seems exposed. 

But although the Opposition may inherit before long 
a policy they approve and claim as their own, it is 
impossible to avoid speculating as to the direction they 
may give to affairs. Even under a bureaucratic régime 
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the personality of the Executive must count for some- 
thing and other parties may find it easier to do busi- 
ness with the new firm than the old though the 
line taken may be the same. For this reason we are 
inclined to believe that our relations with some other 
countries may improve under a Liberal Administration. 
Considerable tact will be required in dealing with the 
Hungarian question, as a sort of tradition still lingers 
there as to Liberal support for nationalities which 
pose as “oppressed”. But hitherto there has been 
little indiscreet reference to the internal affairs of other 
States from responsible members of the Opposition 
such as has been known in past epochs. The re- 
sponsible organs of public opinion in France have 
recognised that a change of Government does not 
mean any change in our existing friendships but 
that in the Near East the advent of a Liberal Cabinet 
may be a cause of disturbance. The idea that once 
prevailed, even in 1895, that the Turk would be per- 
mitted anything by the Tories and Russia by the 
Liberals, must have disappeared by now since Lord 
Salisbury’s recantation has been again and again borne 
out by diplomatic action. But it is quite conceivable 
that the revolutionary elements in Macedonia may 
agitate anew, and the Bulgarian Government take the 
fateful step at last and hurl her long-prepared arma- 
ments at Turkey, under the belief that the Liberal 
Government in England and the French democracy 
would see them safe. This is a danger which a Liberal 
Foreign Secretary might have to face early in his 
career. But we believe the greater European chan- 
celleries too well informed to augur any great changes 
from a new Foreign Secretary whose personality they 
may already have had opportunities of gauging, though 
anew man will always have some difficulties the well- 
tried administrator avoids simply through being 
thoroughly understood. 

But in one matter a grave problem will undoubtediy 
face both the Cabinet and the Foreign Secretary, and 
this arises out of the Japanese Alliance. How will they 
deal with the attitude of Australia and New Zealand 
(and indeed our colonies generally) towards the 
Japanese? This is not merely a matter of the moment 
but it raises the whole question of Imperial admini- 
stration. We suffer now, and may suffer still more in 
the future, from the negligence in the past which 
allowed our colonies to go outside the sphere of in- 
ternal government and trench upon prerogatives that the 
central government alone should possess. The praise 
which was poured upon the colonies three years ago 
is now lavished on the Japanese, and behold! at the 
same moment our fellow-subjects are declaring, with 
colonial over-emphasis, that our faithful allies who 
are good enough to defend our Asiatic Empire are 
not good enough to enter Australasian ports. They 
are good enough to fight but not to work with us. 
Can anything be more repugnant to English ideas 
and especially the ideas of Liberal England? Race 
and colour are to be the grounds for exclusion from 
the King’s territories which include an Empire of 
coloured men! The dilemma is not a pleasant one for 
Liberals to face. They cannot coerce Australia and 
New Zealand and how will they satisfy Japan? Their 
own record and utterances on Chinese Labour do not 
make the task easier. How will they lecture Oceana 
into toleration which they have pronounced hateful 
in Africa? The situation would be piquant if it 
were not so grave. In any case we do not envy the 
Liberal Foreign Secretary this item of the Unionist 
Succession. 


SCOTCH PHILOSOPHY FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


R. BALFOUR’S speech to the unemployed depu- 

~ tation is all a matter for regret. It was de- 
Scribed by one of the deputation as a speech of 
despair. This was not the real note of it, but rather 


a want of appreciation of the seriousness of the ques- 
tion. Mr. Balfour after many expressions of sympathy 
dealt with the matter in a dilettante spirit and in- 
dulged himself in a dry criticism, in which there 
Nothing could 


Was neither reality nor earnestness. 


| have been more incongruous than sucha speech made to 


such an assembly. Imagine a dissertation to a number 
of half-starved representatives of a greater clientéle 
of half-starved people outside, on the law of dimin- 
ishing returns in agriculture, one of the most ab- 
stract and difficult of all the abstract theories of the 
academic economist! If Mr. Gerald Balfour, who has 
shown himself unequal to his present as to other 
positions he has filled, had made the speech it could 
not have been more unfortunate. Mr. Balfour has 
made himself the mouthpiece of his brother. At Brad- 
ford Mr. Gerald Balfour contemplated with compla- 
cency the Act proving unsuccessful because, he said, 
it was never the intention that the State should find 
work for everybody who could not find it elsewhere. He 
and Mr. Balfour alike both devoted a good part 
of their speeches to picturing the direful consequences 
which would result from embodying such a principle in 
legislation. They profess that to go further than the 
Act has done would be to encourage this maleficent 
principle. Why then did they themselves propose 
a Bill and carry it through a second reading in the 
House of Commons which did precisely what the 
members of the deputation were asking him to do? 
All it asked on Monday would have been provided 
by the Government itself in its first intentions if the 
opposition of a band of determined individualist 
members of the House had not threatened ob- 
struction after the second reading of the Bill. The 
Act itself is unworkable precisely for want of 
the funds which the Bill gave power to raise. If it 
had not been for this opposition public funds would 
have been raised and applied not only for buying 
land for farm colonies but for the cost of machinery, of 
labour bureaux, emigration and migration and on the 
provision of work on or in connexion with farm colonies. 

There was not one ot Mr. Balfour’s or Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s arguments in favour of letting the Act remain 
in its present nugatory condition which does not apply 
equally well to the proposals which they originally 
made. Yet Mr. Balfour, with bewildering inconsistency, 
after expatiating on the evils which such a restoration 
of his own proposals would bring about, declares that 
he still prefers those very proposals. So that he is not 
uttering his own opinions and sentiments against ex- 
tending the Act, but he is acting as the mouthpiece of 
those who nullified the Bill by their opposition in the 
House of Commons. The fact is he was not giving 
his mind to the practical question of dealing with the 
unemployed, but was imagining a spectre of socialism 
in order that he might exorcise it with the incantations 
of individualism. He was prophesying the future de- 
generation of ‘‘ our children and grandchildren ” instead 
of applying his mind to the question of how the degene- 
ration of the parents is to be prevented. Mr. Long, 
who was unfortunately succeeded by Mr. Gerald Balfour 
at the Local Government Board, had seriously thought 
of this view of the matter, and had devised the original 
Bill which Mr. Balfour and his brother ultimately 
presented to the public in the mutilated condition 
in which it now is. Mr. Long is not the kind of person 
to be led into making socialistic experiments from 
excessive love of theories or of high-flown senti- 
ments. But he studied the unemployed problem 
in a practical spirit and with an eye to actualities, and 
what he proposed to do is what the unemployed deputa- 
tion asked should yet be done. He asked for rates. 
Mr. Balfour says to the deputation: No, you must not 
have the Act worked with rates; you must look to 
charity for that, and it will secure you from all those 
degenerating influences which would follow from the 
rates. Then the next step is to show them that on 
account of that beautiful doctrine of ‘‘ diminishing 
returns’ the more they were put on the land the worse 
off they would be. We can only ask why then 
should he vaunt the virtues of charity as against rates, 
and not tell his hearers plainly that the law of nature, 
for so he describes it and insists there is no question of 
its being a law of society, is against both rates and 
charity without distinction. The original Bill then, on 
Mr. Balfour’s own showing, even though it has his “ pre- 
ference”, and the Act as it stands, are alike models of 
futility and pretentious nonsense. The Act in its pre- 
sent state breaks the word of promise to the sense even 
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taking it merely as a piece of parliamentary work ; but 
as an act of defiance against nature, Mr. Balfour should 
have explained that it ought to be taken off the statute 
book and charity and the rates alike equally condemned. 
Honesty and candour both demanded this as _ the 
sequel to the demonstration of the ‘‘ law of diminishing 
returns ”. 

The truth of course is that all these prognostications 
of evils are afterthoughts. Mr. Balfour throws over 
Mr. Long to cover his defeat at the hands of that group 
in the House which moved an amendment, which was 
defeated by 228 to eleven, against the application to a 
system of relief for the unemployed of public funds 
either from municipal rates or imperial taxation. We 
know now that he would have “‘ preferred ” the original 
proposals, and with that confession he stultifies all his 
lugubrious speech to the deputation. Unless he were 
still more intent on considering that House of Commons 
group than on finding some practical message to the 
unemployed he might have said something of the history 
of our attempts to relieve the poor. He might have told 
them that instead of its being an heretical doctrine that 
the State should find work for the unemployed, it 
is a doctrine inherited from the ‘‘ spacious times of 
Queen Elizabeth”. It was the foundation of her 
poor law, and if our poor law subsequently became a 
scandal it is because this doctrine has gone under in the 
struggle against individualism. Now we apply our 
rates to relieving the employed, who work at starvation 
wages and have to be supported by the community, in 
order to make up the difference between actual wages 
and the living wage. This is far more destructive to 
** our children and grandchildren ” than rates specifically 
applied to the employment of the unemployed would 
be. In fact we are doing now what we did in the days 
before the poor law of 1834 when we made up for 
small wages by giving aid from the rates, and thereby 
nearly ruined the country and demoralised the poor. 
The application of the rates to the unemployed worthy 
poor is the direct reverse of this, and is going 
back to the principle of Elizabeth’s legislation with 
the intention of giving it the fair trial which it has 
never yet had. But there is another feature in the 
historical argument which Mr. Balfour might have 
pointed out. The poor law legislation of Elizabeth 
was in the first instance charitable. In its main lines 
it resembled the Unemployed Act which Mr. Balfour 
has left to be worked by charitable contributions. 
This did not last long and what began in charity ended 
by being State enforced; in other words had to be 
made effectual by the aid of compulsory rates. This 
we believe will be the course which the Unemployed 
Act will follow eventually ; and if starvation were not 
a very unfavourable condition for calmly reviewing 
historical analogies, the unemployed deputation might 
have found some comfort in being referred to this 
history of the poor law. At any rate it would have 
been less disheartening than the law of diminishing 
returns. 


FISCAL FRANKNESS. 


“PERE was something very invigorating about Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham last week. 
The man who tears off the wrappings of a carefully 
concealed complication is no doubt a terrible person ; 
but he comes as a relief nevertheless ; for no one can 
go on pretending that there is nothing inside the 
wrapper, when he knows very well that there is, with- 
out sooner or later getting tired of it. Liberals such 
as Mr. Asquith for a long time have been denying the 
existence of a tariff question, or at any rate of a pre- 
ference movement, because, they say, it is already 
settled and dead. Halting Unionists have been 
afraid to say a word on the subject for fear of stir- 
ring a ghost or a sleeping dog, accordingly as they 
may regard the tariff question. We are all beginning 
to regard the subject as an “‘ affair”, and trying to esta- 
blish a “‘n’en parlons plus”. Then Mr. Chamberlain 
comes along and shows us the absurdity after all of 
trying to burke a question that will not be put by. 
If it is dead, it is very strange indeed that the Radicals 
should take such immense trouble to lay its ghost. If 
it is alive and has some disagreeable aspects, we shall 


| 


not be able to get rid of it by refusing to talk about it, 
Make-believe will not last for ever. There was perhaps. 
good reason to sink this question, so far as it could be 
sunk, while certain grave matters of foreign policy 
had to be settled and some important domestic measures 
remained to be carried. But there is no longer any 
object to be served by attempting to hush up the only 
subject of which most speakers want to speak and 
ninety out of every hundred hearers wish to hear. This 
fiscal issue has been raised, and put it in the background 
or burke it as you may, the nation will never drop it 
until one policy or the other has been established to the 
exclusion of the other as a practical question. We felt 
from the beginning that it was of no use attempting 
any middle course in this matter ; for everybody would 
want one thing or the other. Those who refused the 
preference policy would not accept retaliation ; and the 
great majority of those who would welcome retaliation 
wanted preference as well. Therefore it was not pos- 
sible by any middle course to avoid the friction which 
discussion of the preference policy would engender, 
The most that could be effected would be temporary 
inaction, which the opponents of all Unionist sections 
would not be slow to take advantage of. By avoiding 
the first issue before the country it was possible to 
paralyse the Unionist party, it was not possible really 
to harmonise it. This, it seems to us, is what has 
happened. Mr. Chamberlain was right in saying that 
we are now merely marking time. 

This, of course, is exactly what the free traders 
desire. They wish the fiscal question in any form to 
drop out of the Unionist programme, and they hope 
that inaction may lead to its passing quietly into 
oblivion. They wholly miscalculate the situation. 
The rank and file of the party are willing out of 
loyalty to Mr. Balfour to let the fiscal question sink 
into the background for the time being ; but we are 
perfectly certain that the great majority will insist, at 
any rate after the general election, on the question 
being plainly stated and brought to the front as the 
leading item in the party programme. We suspect 
that at the election after next a Unionist candidate who 
does not stand as a tariff reformer, including preference 
and a duty on foreign corn, will not stand atall. There 
are, however, other Unionists, not free importers, who, 
regarding the harmony of the party as the paramount 
consideration, are content that we should go on 
marking time so long as it has the effect of keeping in 
the background the differences that began to show 
themselves in the party. These amiable people forget 
that the party cannot mark time fiscally without 
marking time in other ways as well. Unionists are 
approaching the election with an apathy and an indif- 
ference extremely rare amongst party men. Yet it is 
natural enough. If you will not allow a man to devote 
his energies to the question he really cares about, he 
will not be energetic about minor matters he does not 
care about. It is not human nature, least of all the 
human nature of the ordinary party man, to be 
enthusiastic about a compromise. He will not come 
out to fight for retaliation by itself; if he cannot ‘‘ go 
the whole hog”, he will stay at home. We are con- 
vinced that the Unionist party can escape a veritable 
débacle at the coming election only by a removal of all 
restriction on the frankést and fullest discussion on 
fiscal topics. Preferential traders must be set free by 
the Unionist party leaders to take any steps they 
can to get their views accepted, short of opposing a 
Unionist candidate who supports retaliation alone, 
or who is a free trader. For the present dis- 
tress it is better that Unionists, whatever their 
fiscal views, at the next election should support 
the regularly adopted Unionist candidate as against 
a Liberal, even though the Liberal were a fiscal 
reformer and the Unionist a free trader, a remote 
but not impossible contingency. But the local associa- 


| tions must be left absolutely free to choose their candi- 


dates on fiscal grounds, if they wish, and there must 
be no attempt to drive them into adopting supporters 
of the retaliation compromise. Leave them alone and 
we have no doubt as to what will happen. If electoral 
statistics prove anything, they go to prove that a tariff 
reform candidate has a better chance against a Liberal 
than a mere retaliator. 
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There are some Unionists who seem to regard next 
election as the end of all things ; after the election the 
deluge seems to be their idea. Weare inclined to take 
the opposite view ; we can rather imagine after the 
election the heads of the submerged Unionist leaders 
beginning to appear again. Opposition will rather 
mean a subsidence of the waters. It is to events after 
the election that Unionists have especially to look: 
and we agree with Mr. Chamberlain the sooner the 
election comes the better. We can find no argument, 
either of national advantage or party interest, in favour 
of delay. Get the election over and Unionists can 
then see about putting their house in order. We have 
some domestic matters to settle before we can make 
our influence tell in the country as it ought to do. It 
may not be possible to have an absolutely friendly 
settlement. e process which has rejected Mr. 
Churchill and some others on to the Liberal shore may 
go a little further. It is better to cut off irrecon- 
cilables than go into action divided amongst our- 
selves. A really homogeneous party can do far greater 
things than one more numerous but without any really 
common object. The story of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment from 1880-1885 ought to be warning enough 
against reliance on patched-up differences. At all 
costs the next Unionist majority must be of one mind 
in fiscal matters. We had rather it were wholly free- 
trade than hopelessly divided. Division on a vital issue 
condemns a party to sterility. 


LORD CURZON’S INDIAN RULE. 


I ald the reception of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Bombay Lord Curzon has discharged 
his last important public duty as Governor-General of 
India and closed a period of office by which he will 
rank among the —_ rulers that England has sent to 
govern India. ore fortunate than Dalhousie, whose 
tecord has many points of analogy with his own, Lord 
Curzon, though he has strained his health and strength 
almost to breaking-point, can happily look forward to 
resuming with increased advantages the interrupted 
career which awaits him at home. The unfortunate 
controversy which clouded the last months of his rule 
is already half forgotten. The strength and adapt- 
ability of our constitutional methods may be trusted to 
avert any evil consequences which one party or the 
other foresaw in the measure that divided the Indian 
counsels. To use Lord Curzon’s own words, ‘‘ They 
will work out to their appointed issues by processes 
which we cannot at present discern”. 

A colleague and panegyrist of Lord Curzon has 
recently described his guiding motive to have been a 
single-minded and whole-hearted desire to do what 
was best for the country and its people, combined 
with a hatred of imperfection, of injustice and of 
wrong-doing. A hostile critic, as he recalls with 
pardonable pride, has condemned him as caring for 
nothing but efficiency! In these two judgments may 
be found the explanation of the strength or the weak- 
ness of his administrative measures. It would be 
misleading to say that Lord Curzon was personally 
popular. It was not merely from a certain intellectual 
aloofness that he missed popularity, so valuable an 
asset of a governor ; he did not aim at it, but at some- 
thing which he esteemed higher—thoroughness and 
efficiency. These he achieved to a remarkable degree. 
In his resolute efforts to secure them he had to touch 
™any tender spots and run counter to many established 

and ideals which could not be surrendered with- 
outa pang. A policy of reform is rarely calculated to 
endear the reformer to the reformed, however con- 
Siderately it may be carried out. It is therefore 
@ matter of some surprise to find Lord Curzon in 
his final review of his official life claiming to have 
Secured to an unprecedented degree unanimity in 
his Council and harmony and freedom from friction in 
relations with local Governments. There are of 
course various ways of securing unanimity and not all 
of them so pleasing as personal affection. In the 
Present case these somewhat unexpected conditions 
May be fairly ascribed to a cordial admiration of the 


Viceroy’s work and appreciation of the correctness of 
his judgment, the rectitude of his intentions and his 
unfailing and courageous devotion to duty often under 
adverse conditions of health and comfort. To this may 
be added his generous recognition of the work of others 
and of the support of the Services, without which even 
his energy would have been foiled. In one respect he 
found himself in a very congenial atmosphere. Him- 
self a master-worker, he could both appreciate and be 
appreciated by the members of a Service which has 
always been characterised by its unsparing devotion to 
work and its high standard of duty. 

It is a further tribute to his work and character that 
his popularity grew as the time of his departure drew 
nearer. In spite of illness which marred the farewell 
ceremonies there is unmistakable truth in the gene- 
ral expressions of sympathy and regret which have 
accompanied the termination of his rule. Setting aside 
minor and personal feelings, if such existed, the 
representatives of the Indian communities expressed 
clearly their consciousness of losing a_ notable 
ruler who had brought to the promotion of their 
national interests high qualities and lofty ideals, 
and who by his inspiring earnestness and labour 
had made the country more prosperous, united and 
secure than he had found it. In one section only 
local feeling has failed to recognise the larger con- 
siderations that appeal to more virile races. Far more 
significant than the vapourings of Bengal is the unani- 
mous tribute which the native princes and chiefs have 
paid to the departing Viceroy. Not the least notable 
part of Lord Curzon’s policy or the least pregnant of 
results has been his full and frank recognition of the 
feudatory rulers and their association with himself in 
the advancement of their common interests. The policy, 
to be sure, is not of Lord Curzon’s origination, but 
aided by external circumstances he has so advanced 
and developed it as to give fresh dignity to the allied 
and subject States, while adding to the strength and 
security of the suzerain Power. 

It would be impossible here to enumerate the many 
measures of improvement and reform which Lord 
Curzon has carried out. There is scarcely a depart- 
ment of the public service which he has not quickened 
and improved. In some directions he has met or 
anticipated the development of modern agencies by the 
creation of new machinery. In this skilfully calculated 
adaptation of the mechanism of Government to its 
growing requirements perhaps the best illustration of 
his administrative ability may be found. It is not to 
be supposed that Lord Curzon himself originated all 
the numerous measures which represent the activity of 
more than one official generation. Many of them had 
been on the anvil for years and had survived more than 
one Viceroy. Each in his turn has found a host of 
such matters awaiting decision, and where they in- 
volved a new departure or a sweeping reform has taken 
so long to consider the principle and master the details 
that the hour of departure has often found him still un- 
decided. It is Lord Curzon’s high and singular distinc- 
tion that he has resolutely grappled with such measures 
and inspiring others with his own energy and decision 
has brought them to fruition. In this herculean 
labour he has been aided by two circumstances. He 
assumed the viceroyalty at an age when his power of 
work and rapid decision were still fresh and unimpaired. 
In addition to this natural advantage he entered on his 
duties with a knowledge of the East and its conditions 
possessed by none of his predecessors except John 
Lawrence, whom age and old associations however 
disqualified for the réle of a reformer. Some of his 
measures have already vindicated the wisdom of their 
author—some await the crucial test of time. Where 
they fail—and in such an exhaustive programme there 
must be some failure—it will probably be found that 
he has tried the impossible. In two great departments 
which touch the daily life and the national advancement 
of the people the issue is still uncertain. The least 
hopeful perhaps is the reform of the Police Department, 
which demands in its executive staff a higher scale of 
morality than exists in the classes of the community 
from which it is supplied. In his revision of the 
educational system he has had to deal with an exotic 
creation imposed on a civilisation not ready to receive 
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it by statesmen ignorant of the people for whom they 
had to provide, and who in a revolutionary ardour for 
modern methods neglected the safe basis of indigenous 
institutions. 

For Lord Curzon’s clear perception of the place India 
now fills in the Empire, and of the dangers beyond its 
frontiers for which provision must be made, there is 
nothing but praise. He undertook this part of his task 
with an insight and knowledge of Asiatic conditions 
which no other Viceroy brought to India. No small 
part of the secret of his success lies in the fact that 
before he came to preside over the destinies of India 
the glamour and genius of the East had laid hold on 
him. Whom the East seizes it never lets go. What- 
ever distinction may await him in the future, the truth 
of his own parting words will go to the heart of every- 
one who has experienced the realities of Indian service 
—he can never again have a life so crowded with 
opportunity, so instinct with duty, so touched with 
romance. 


THE CITY. 


6 ter Bank return of Thursday reflected a much 
better position than existed a week ago, the 
Reserve being increased by £650,000 to £21,500,000, 
whilst the other items of the statement show that the 
market has liquidated over £1,000,000 of its indebted- 
ness. This is so far satisfactory and the Bank is 
unquestionably doing its utmost by the purchase of 

old to avoid raising the official rate, although the 
increase in the German Bank rate to 54 per cent. makes 
it a nice question whether we can get through the year 
on a 4 per cent. rate. The jobbers in the Consol 
market are meanwhile’ comparatively idle, as there has 
been little demand for their services beyond some 
inquiry for’Colonial stocks, more particularly Cape Three 
and a Half per Cents, which are about } per cent. better 
on balance. There have been several new issues before 
the public during the past week, but these are compara- 
tively unimportant, with the exception of the offer by 
Messrs. Hambro and Son of £297,600 of the City of 
Rosario (Argentine Republic) 1889 bonds at the price 
of £69 per £100 bond. This offer is not strictly a 
new issue, as the bonds form part of a block placed 
some years ago, and in view cf the most unsatis- 
factory attitude adopted by the Argentine Govern- 
ment in regard to its Cedula obligations we cannot 
recommend an investment in the City of Rosario bonds, 


although it must be recognised that the city has | 


observed the debt settlement of 1900. The bonds 
originally bore interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum but this was afterwards reduced to 4} per cent. 
(currency) up to 1 July 1909 and thereafter 5 per cent. 
(gold) with amortisation after 1909 at the rate of at 
least 1 per cent.—the principal being repaid in pounds 
sterling. We have reason to believe that the under- 
writing has been completed and a public issue will 
shortly be made of a 44 per cent. debenture in con- 
nexion with a light railway in the North-West Provinces 
of India which it is proposed to build from a junction 
close to the important city of Delhi to the town of 
Saharunpur. This issue will be well worth the atten- 
tion of bona-fide investors as the country to be served 
comprises some of the best agricultural land in India 
and the practical success of well-managed light railways 
in India has been fully demonstrated, notably by the 
Barsi Light Railway Company. 

There has been a decidedly unsettled feeling through- 
out the Stock Exchange during the past week, and 
with the exception of a few specialties there has beena 
falling-off in the volume of business. The continued 
improvement in the price of Home Railway stocks has 
naturally induced some profit-taking. Traffic returns are 
mostly higher. The feature has been the steady buying 
of Great Northern Deferred on the renewed rumours 
that the company is negotiating for the purchase of 
the Lancashire, Derbyshire and East Coast line. The 
industrial market has been rather less active, although 
there is still a fair demand for the better iron, steel and 
shipbuilding shares. In connexion with investments 
of this class the bold statement of Sir Christopher 
Furness is worth noting as to the value of Furness 


Withy shares. Sir Christopher in replying to a share. 
holder says: ‘‘I may state that at the time these 
shares were offered to the public at 30s. per share | 
knew and stated that this price was below their real 
value, which I considered to be gos. per share, and my 
views have not in any respect changed. I still con. 
sider the value to be at least gos. per share.”” An un. 
qualified statement of this nature coming from a 
chairman of a company is so unusual—more especially 
when the company numbers between 4,000 and 5,000 
shareholders—that an investor might do worse than 
buy at the present price of about 32s. at which the 
yield is over 6} per cent. on the basis of the last 
dividend. 

Foreign stocks have been stagnant, with Russians 
and Brazilians weak—the former in consequence of 
the less satisfactory news and the latter following 
the cabled summary of the budget which is said to 
show a deficit of £3,000,000 whilst it is also stated 
that the loan raised for the Rio Harbour Works 
will be insufficient for the purpose; a mutinous out- 
break on the part of the garrison in the Fort of 
Santa Cruz in the Bay on Thursday was exaggerated 
into a full-blown revolution, but was officially contra. 
dicted before much opportunity had been given to the 
bears”. 

The mining markets have been decidedly more in 
evidence and the movement in copper shares has con- 
tinued, led by the rise in Boston Consolidated. Utah 
Apex and Utah Development—the latter a recent intro. 
duction—have also been bought. The South African 
mining section has been firmer and the publication of the 
dividend announcement of the Consolidated Gold Fields 
of South Africa has been fairly well received. The 
report and accounts will not be in the hands of share. 
holders until Monday next but it is notified that the 
cash dividend will be at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum whilst we also understand that a bonus in the 
form of shares will be made. Mr. H. H. Webb, the 
consulting engineer, in a long and detailed report, 
points out that the twelve months from the end of 
August 1904 to the end of August 1905 were full of 
interest, and of no little importance to the progress 
of the mining industry of the Rand. The full report 
will be read with much interest as the annual state- 
ment of this company has invariably been regarded 
as a document of particular importance indicatin 
the general position of the mining industry in Sou 
Africa. We believe that special mention will be made 
of the improvement shown in two Rhodesian. com- 
panies in which the Goldfields Company is largely 
interested—viz. the Enterprise and Giant Mines. These 
two companies are relatively small propositions com- 
pared with the large undertakings on the Witwaters- 
rand, but for some years steady work has been done on 
the properties, quietly and unostentatiously, and as far 
as the names of the engineers go to show, only the 
opinion and services of conservative men have 
been employed. The Giant mine is now within 
a month or two of its first crushing and unless 
something quite unforeseen occurs the company 
should have a very prosperous career. The actual 
tonnage in sight is well over 200,000 tons and it 
is calculated that the net profit per ton will be about 
40s. or say £400,000 contained in the ten claims at a 
depth of 500 feet the level reached at present. As the 
total claim area is ninety claims and the mine is improv- 
ing at the depth reached it does not require an expert 
to appreciate the actual value and future potentialities. 
The share capital is £250,000 in £1 shares which 
are quoted at about 14. The Enterprise adjoins the 
Giant, and in addition the Company owns ground 
adjoining the Banket Company’s claims. Although 
we do not consider the latter company to have yet sub- 
stantiated its contention that it has a big mine we hope 
—for the sake of Rhodesia generally—that it may be 
so. If itis so the Enterprise should participate and 
meanwhile the steady work on the Giant line of reef 
will be continued. 

The prospectus of the Whitworth Collieries, Limited, 
is issued. The authorised capital of the company is 
£,600,000, divided into one hundred and twenty 
thousand shares of £5 each, for which subscriptions 
are invited. The property of the company is. situate 
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about five miles from Port Talbot, in the centre of the 
South Wales coalfield, and covers an area equal to 
ten English square miles. 


INSURANCE. 
POLICY-HOLDERS IN AMERICAN LIFE OFFICES. 


ofa British policy-holders of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States held a 
meeting to consider what action they should take in 
view of the mismanagement of the American Equitable. 
It is satisfactory to learn that they took the only 
sensible course in the circumstances. They recognised 
that the assets of the society are more than adequate 
for the fulfilment of its contracts, and they passed a 
resolution of confidence in the new president of the 
society. They made the further suggestion that a 
representative of the British policy-holders should be 
inted a director. 

9 view of the articles we have published about 
the way in which the directors made profits out of 
the Equitable, there is no need to dwell upon this 
unpleasant episode. The matters to be considered now 
are the effect on the policy-holders of the misdoings 
in the past, the course which it is best for the policy- 
holders to adopt in the present, and the chances of the 
future from an insurance point of view. The illegal 
gains of the directors, though large in themselves, are 
extremely small in proportion to the total funds of the 
society, and it is probable that a considerable proportion 
of these sums will be refunded by the directors either 
voluntarily or under compulsion. The net result to 
the policy-holders will therefore be quite insignificant 
from a financial point of view, though so serious a 
breach of trust by the directors of an insurance com- 
pany is by no means insignificant. 

Since it is recognised that the security is adequate 
and the bonus results but little affected it would be 
foolish for the policy-holders to discontinue the payment 
of premiums or to feel uneasy about the due payment 
of their claims. It is never very safe to prophesy, but 
there seems every probability of a marked improvement 
in the future. The object of the Insurance inquiry that 
is now going on in New York is to obtain material upon 
which to base legislation which the companies are only 
too likely to welcome, and some features of which they 
have been endeavouring to obtain for a few years past. It 
may be expected that stringent provisions will be enacted 
in regard to investments and the duties of directors. It 
is also to be hoped that Federal control of insurance 
companies will be substituted for State control. The 
evils of State control have been numerous. It is 
notorious that the Insurance departments of various 
States have insisted on making examinations at the 
expense of the companies in ways which are hardly, if at 
all, to be distinguished from blackmail. There have also 
been legislators in different States, commonly known 
as the ‘‘ Black Horse Cavalry”, who have systematically 
proposed legislation directed at various wealthy in- 
terests for the sole purpose of being bought off. It is 
much to be regretted that the directors of the insurance 
companies have submitted to blackmail from both these 
sources, but the revelations that have been made ought 
to go a long way towards making such things im- 
possible henceforth. 

We are not much impressed with the alterations that 
have been made by which the majority of the directors 
of the Equitable are elected by the policy-holders. 
Efficient control can never be exercised by a large 
number of unorganised individuals, and should the 
policy-holders be organised and controlled by a small 
committee they will not be appreciably better off than 
under the control of the chief officials. Legislative 
safeguards after all amount to very little. Full pub- 
licity and rational criticism are much more likely to pro- 
duce good results. Two reforms in particular, to which 
no one is paying any heed just now, though they are 
much more important to the policy-holders than the 
facts which are claiming so much attention, may be 
brought about. One is the abolition of the tontine 


bonus system, which by deferring the profits for 
a long period, usually twenty years, prevents the 
real progress of the companies being readily judged 


from year to year, and thereby prevents also the 
effective selection of the best companies which is 
one of the surest checks upon inefficient manage- 
ment. It has been shown in various ways that the 
tontine bonus system tends to extravagance. Agents 
are paid higher commissions on tontine than on annual 
bonus policies, and for this there is no justification 
except that the deferring of dividends makes such 
extravagance easy. It is possible that competition, 
both for new business and for efficient agents, which 
has involved very heavy expenditure, may be lessened, 
that the desire for magnitude may be moderated, and 
that in consequence the expenses of the companies will 
be very materially reduced. 


DISRAELI’S STEPPING-STONE.* 


“TS appearance of a new edition of Disraeli’s 

‘‘Lord George Bentinck”, synchronising as it 
does with the unveiling of Gladstone’s statue in the 
Strand, is an irresistible reminder of the different arts 
by which the rival statesmen rose. The two men were 
within a year or two of the same age; but Gladstone 
was popped into the pocket borough of Newark by the 
Duke of Newcastle at twenty-three, whereas it was not 
till five years later that Disraeli, after being beaten at 
Wycombe, succeeded in struggling in for Maidstone. 
Gladstone was the son of a wealthy Liverpool merchant, 
and after passing through the gorgeous mill of Eton 
and Christchurch as a pattern scholar, the primrose 
path of office was smoothed for him by a hundred 
hands. Next to having a foreign name, perhaps the 
greatest handicap in life is education at a private 
school, and Disraeli carried both weights. Yet not- 
withstanding this enormous discrepancy of equip- 
ment it took Gladstone nearly three times as long 
as Disraeli to rise to the leadership of a party. 
Disraeli entered the House of Commons in 1837, and 
within twelve years, on the death of Lord George 
Bentinck in 1848, he was the acknowledged leader of 
the Conservative party in that assembly. Gladstone 
was elected in 1832, but it was not until thirty-three 
years later, on Palmerston’s death in 1865, that he 
became the leader of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons. Such is the advantage of a clear and 
tenacious purpose over a too subtle and consequently 
vacillating versatility. But it was not only genius and 
character that cut the steps in Disraeli’s ascent : there 
was a good deal of luck as well. The decision of 
Sir Robert Peel to repeal the Corn-law created a 
parliamentary situation, unparalleled before or since, 
which was Disraeli’s stepping-stone to greatness, 
and which was described by himself a few years 
after the event in this biography of Lord George 
Bentinck. It is therefore well worth studying by am- 
bitious youth, for if Disraeli had published it to-day he 
might have entitled it ‘‘ How I became a great Man, 
by the Prime Minister”. It has been well said that 
Alexander the Great made more men drunkards than 
the abstemiousness of the saints saved from that vice. 
Indeed, the example of the romantic careers in politics, 
such as those of Pitt, Brougham, and Disraeli, has, we 
fear, been the ruin of many young men who have sunk 
in the Serbonian bog of politics. It is true that 
Disraeli rose by rebellion ; and therefore the ambitious 
youth is apt to imagine that the short cut to greatness 
is to form and lead a political cave. But it will be 
found, upon examination, that Disraeli acted with the 
greatest caution and shrewdness, and that he did 
not turn against Sir Robert Peel until he was per- 
fectly sure of his ground, and that, like the success- 
ful general, he left nothing to chance. Disraeli 
did not attempt to take the lead himself, for he knew 
well enough that the Tory squires would not follow a 
Jewish adventurer. He looked round for someone who 
would supply his own deficiencies, without competing 
with what he knew to be his own peculiar gifts. Lord 
George Bentinck was exactly the man, for he was the 
Duke of Portland’s brother, the most popular and 
powerful owner on the Turf, and a very bad speaker. 


* « Lord George Bentinck.” By B. Disraeli, With an Introduc- 
tion by Charles Whibley. London: Constable. 1905. 6s. net. 
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His tiresome and ungrammatical harangues were an 
admirable foil to Disraeli’s suspiciously brilliant rhetoric, 
while he was aristocratic enough to command even the 
Tory squires. Having secured his field marshal, 
Disraeli’s next care was to count his troops. He found 
that there were no less than 242 members prepared to 
‘‘preserve the chastity of their honour” by voting 
against Sir Robert Peel. Let the modern rebel think 
of that! Whatever the disposition of parties, the man 
who can lead 242 votes—‘‘the finest brute votes 
in Europe”—into the lobby is already a power in 
the land. So that it will be seen that it was no 
forlorn hope, or Adullam’s cave, that Bentinck and 
Disraeli were leading. And this it is which makes the 
oo situation so utterly different from that of 1846. 

r. Whibley seems to suggest at the close of his 
introduction that history is about to repeat itself in the 
inverse direction. But there is no comparison of the 
cases, for the analogue to-day of the Protectionist 
party in 1846 is the knot of Unionist Free-traders, of 
whom we understand there are barely thirty. Any 
ambitious politician who should attempt to repeat 
Disraeli’s career would only come to grief with such 
a handful of dissentients. The next thing that 
happened to Disraeli was not the result of foresight 
or calculation, but a stroke of pure luck. Two years 
after the great campaign which, though it did not 
prevent the repeal of the corn duty, turned Sir 
Robert Peel out of office, Lord George Bentinck 
suddenly died of heart disease. To do them justice, 
the country gentlemen, the Lowthers, the Longs, the 
Bullers, &c., were not unmindful of Disraeli’s speeches 
—from a literary point of view the finest specimens 
of invective since the Letters of Junius—and they 
insisted on keeping a place for him as their leader 
on the front Opposition bench though he had never 
been in office, a thing which we do not believe was 
ever done for any other man. So that after being in 
the House of Commons for eight or nine years as 
a clever nobody, Disraeli was suddenly transformed 
in two years into the leader of the Tory party, a 
position from which he was never for a moment 
dislodged, though several attempts were made by 
Gladstone and Salisbury and smaller men. This surely 
is a political romance, and it is told in this volume by 
the hero himself, without once mentioning his own 
name. Mr. Whibley says that ‘‘Lord George Ben- 
tinck” is the most serious of Disraeli’s writings, and 
in a sense, of course, that is true. For though every 
one of his novels from ‘‘ Vivian Grey ” to “‘ Endymion” 
will be found to enforce some of his very serious and 
original ideas on politics and society, and though all con- 
tain history in a more or less disguised vehicle, ‘‘ Lord 
George Bentinck” is the only one of his books that is 
presented in the form of history. Nothing is more 
strikingly illustrative of that mental and moral quality, 
which is sometimes called magnanimity, sometimes 
detachment, and sometimes cold-bloodedness, than the 
way in which Disraeli, with ‘‘the soil of the achieve- 
ment” still upon him, tells the story of his own rise 
and Sir Robert Peel’s fall. Once his enemy was van- 
quished, all trace of animosity vanished. Disraeli sums 
up the character and career of Peel with an impartiality 
and a penetration that make this biography an English 
classic. It is the only instance we know of contempo- 
rary enter, being written with a due sense of per- 
spective. r. Whibley has written of Disraeli before, 
so that we were Be vay for a sympathetic introduc- 
tion. But Mr. Whibley is more than sympathetic : he 
is discerning. It has been too long the fashion for 
critics who pass the periods of Johnson and Gibbon as 
classical to denounce the pomposity of Disraeli. Mr. 
Whibley knows his world and his mother-tongue too 
well to confound slipshod journalese with simplicity, 
and not to admit that a man who lives on Olympus has 
a right to stateliness of diction. 


MR. POWELL’S POTTERY. 


M ESsRs. Josiah Wedgwood and Sons, who de- 

veloped a phase of the keramo-plastic arts 
under the influence of the wave of classic taste in 
the eighteenth century which can scarcely yet be said 


to be among the things of the past, are exhibiting at 
Mr. Paterson’s Gallery, 5 Old Bond Street, a number 
of pieces of porcelain and pottery, designed and painted 
for them by Mr. Alfred H. Powell, an architect of the 
school to which we are indebted for much lifting of the 
cloud of dulness and stupidity which made our work. 
people mere machines and reduced the externals of 
domestic life to show or comfort merely, without 
intellectual interest. 

Two original sources of form and decorative design 
and colour influenced keramic production in the early 
days of the Wedgwood firm. This firm responded en- 
tirely to the Greek and Roman classic influence. Other 
potteries produced very charming versions of Chinese 
porcelain, superficial perhaps, but dainty. In the present 
exhibition we find a modified revival of some of the 
simple examples of the earlier Wedgwood adaptations, 
and some important decorated pieces which recall the 
desire for splendour shown in Hispano-Mauresque and 
Persian ware. Both the simple ware and the ornate 
find response among us moderns. If the adorned ware 
could quite attain splendour, no one would cavil. Any 
deficiency of attainment seems to be rather caused by a 
lack of robustness and hand-modelling in the ware itself 
than in the quality of the decoration. Many of the 
pieces, it is true, were thrown or cast under Mr. Powell’s 
personal supervision, but he is the first to admit that the 
trade-notions of an immaculately smooth, monotonous 
surface must give way to that produced naturally by 
trained handwork, and that a ground of fine form, and 
fine, or, at any rate, interesting quality, as to paste, 
colour, and glaze, is the first essential. Design and 
ground must be in sympathy. Quality either of ground 
or colour is not at all always fully obtained in the 
pottery shown here; but with the resources at the 
command of the firm, and with a designer of Mr. 
Powell’s ability, fertility, and thoroughness, there 
seems to be no reason why we may not hope for a 
perfect concord between material and design. ; 

Among the larger pieces, No. 2 deserves special 
attention ; a covered bowl of the colour of Leeds ware, 
of fine form and decorated only with an indented floral 
pattern under the very beautiful glaze, and with 
modelled work fanciful, and one may say amusing, in 
conception. The combination of raised and incised 
work is felicitous, and the idea should be further 
developed. Such self-decoration is the sculpturesque 
of pottery. P 

The rose-pattern jar, No. 4, is of very satisfactory 
form, and the beautiful variety and yet symmetry in 
the drawing of the roses gives that kind of pleasure 
which makes one willing to choose an object as @ 
constant companion of one’s leisure moments. But 
here the paste is perhaps wanting in “‘ quality”, and 
certainly the glaze has an undesirable hard brilliance 
which does not help the design. It seems to rob the 
roses of their perfume—and if the roses were more 
crimson, and the leaves a richer green, the colouring 
would be none the worse. This jar seems to suggest 
the personal note—the fresh conception—more than 
anything else in the exhibition, except perhaps No. 6 
and No. 10, though these suffer still more from cold 
correctness of form and over-brilliance of glaze. The 
green leaves on No. 6 are of a very beautiful clear 
colour and are well painted. The trellis formed by the 
tendrils shows remarkable skill and lightness of touch. 
Mr. Powell can use his brush, and further he can use it 
on these difficult grounds, a far greater test of skilP 
than paper or canvas. 

A green and lustre bowl, No. 1, has much more sur- 
face texture, and seems to have been produced from 
such a thorough absorption and assimilation of pre- 
vious ideas of lustre work as to be, as we find in tradi- 
tional work, a good new departure from an old 
standpoint. Not so much praise can be given to the 
other lustre pieces. Another covered bowl, No. 3» is- 
rather crude, and in No. 7 the lustre is not rich and 
splendid enough, and the shape seems to require the 
greater ruggedness which we usually associate with 
pottery ware. In Nos. 16 and 17 the colour contrast 
and spacing are good. No. 5, a bow! designed by Mr. 
Lethaby seems to have been formed on the Chinese 
feeling for space relation between design and ground.. 


Nos 36 is a daring piece of uncompromising strong: 
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colour and very effective. The series of simple cottage 
jugs are all good, and the tea-services have the 
combination of daintiness and homeliness, which it is 
so hard to find in modern ware, and which it is so 
pleasant to find on the breakfast or tea table. 

We much wish that, if Messrs. J. Wedgwood and Sons 
are sufficiently satisfied with the public appreciation of 


their most praiseworthy effort to go on with regular | 


production on these lines, that they would devote as 
much attention to what may be called the plastic side 
of the art as to decoration. The charm of their 
domestic ware of old (and there have been some 
revivals of the simpler kinds lately) lay in the studied 
proportions of form of all articles whatsoever, jugs, 
tureens, tea and coffee cups, plates, washing bowls, 
even pepper-pots and saltcellars—and the decoration 
accentuated and relieved the forms. 

The present effort is in every way (except cost) an 
excellent beginning, but perfection can only come 
through experience, when the idiosyncrasy of a way- 
ward and difficult material has to be taken into account, 
and no designer ever designed worthily except on 
the foundation of a real and intelligent love for his 
material. The exhibitors should be grateful to Mr. 
Paterson for the understanding way in which he has 

ouped the pieces, and for associating them with such 
fe and suitable pieces of old furniture. 

England would do well to endeavour to retain the 
high place she has always held in the production of 
beautiful earthen and china ware suitable for daily use. 
Formerly, immense quantities of Wedgwood and other 
ware made for this purpose at moderate prices to 
compete with costly Sévres and Dresden and other 
continental factories were exported practically all over 
the world. We want to foster our native trades, 
especially those which can employ the intelligence of 
the workers. CHRISTIANA J. HERRINGHAM. 


VILLAGE PORTRAITS: 
NO SCHOLAR, 


mONG the picturesque features of the village 
street, whose value in a practical sense we have 
quite lately begun to perceive, Quartus Nye—Mas’ Nye, 
or Old Quart, according to terms of standing—has a 
notable place. The lady artists and the camera folk 
who descend upon us in the summer, casting about for 
“bits” along the curve of timbered houses between the 
church and the green, inevitably come to a stand at the 
elbow of the road where a thatched cottage looks over 
a flight of steps and a wicket in a mossy wall, and 
where old Nye, ruddy-faced and white-haired, clad in 
the archaic round frock, suns himself in a little garden 
patch of hollyhocks and sunflowers. Having attained 
at eighty-three his own leisure (with help of a small 
ut-pension from the almshouse) he can afford to indulge 
the whims of the idle world; and in response to the 
inevitable request that he will come into the picture, 
he poses himself by the gate with an impassive 
expression which the stranger would never suspect 
of concealing the sufferance of fools. To the natives 
the port: sm des tall yet, though the back be bowed, 
the strong-featured, saturnine countenance which looks 
over the clipped box-edging on the wall-top are as much 
a piece of the furniture of the street as the Green 
Man’s sign or the old toll-house. There are not many 
days in the year when Master Nye is not to be seen at 
his post, looking down on the world that goes by on 
the flagged path or the road beneath him, the trailing 
procession to and from school, the post-cart and the 
carrier’s tilt, the doctor’s cob, the parson’s grey, the 
forenoon exodus from the forge or the wheelwright’s 
loft, the marketers from the outlying farms. The 
village has come to understand that it possesses a 
censor, who looks down on its ways from another 
height than that of his garden-hedge. On all but a 


few cronies, mostly of his own date and standing, 


a sort of sodality with passwords of half-forgotten 
speech, he exercises a rigorous criticism, conveyed by 
the silent jeer of a humorous mouth, an eye screwed up 
into a sort of perpetual wink, the gunner’s trick of 
aim at folly on the wing, or if need arise, by sallies of 


speech whose breadth does not lie only in the use of a 


past dialect. Not only in his tongue is Quartus a sur- 
vivor of the old world ; in turn of thought and choice 
of ideals he stands apart from the ruling race. Here 
and there middle-aged progressives will sometimes look 
back a little shamefacedly towards the type of the old 
order, answering spite of themselves the call of the 
half-forgotten discipline and of the ties of breed ; but to 
the younger heads such survivals are more tiresome than 
curious. Tothe schoolmaster, whorepresents the surface- 
motions of our intellectual currents with the felicitous 
aptness of his order, the mere persistence of the obsolete 
is a trial of faith: that there should be anyone left in 
these enlightened times who deliberately stands back 
from the general advance, anyone who gets on very well 
without the power or the least desire to read, or write, 
or do sums otherwise than on a notched stick, and who 
has never been ten miles from the place where he was 
born, is a thing monstrous, a personal injury, a crime 
against the final cosmos which the rich hours of the 
well-filled class-rooms incubate. But if the superan- 
nuated swain upsets the march of progress by refusing 
to read a halfpenny paper, or to enlarge his ideas by 
means of cheap railway trips, he has qualities on the 
positive side which it may be that the forward-looking 
mind does not take enough account of. His own claim 
to the rights of a critic is based mainly on the fact 
that he is the only man left in four parishes round 
who knows how to thatch. He ignores the mere 
slipshod covering of ricks to be thrashed out before 
Christmas, a job for half a dozen left-handed pro- 
fessors in the neighbourhood: his art is the high 
mystery that deals with ‘‘ healing lodges”, with fancy 
crestings, hipped gables and dormer windows, work- 
ing in straw on sufferance, but by choice in the nobler 
heath. He is still sent for by estate carpenters 
and bailiffs of great places, and if the humour takes 
him, will walk ten miles, may be, to the work, pick 
and cut his faggots from the heather, an autocrat on 
his own ground, and at his own pace and fancy finish 
a masterpiece of binding and trimming, tight and true, 
and sound for thirty years to come. He magnifies this 
office, no doubt, in contrast with a specific degeneracy ; 
but it is only one branch, carried to a rare perfection, 
of a whole cyclopzdia of country arts which he is master 
of. Quartus is in essence a woodman, one of that 
favoured race which lives under South-country oaks, 
dryshod in dead fern and leaves when the ploughman 
splashes along the drenched furrows, snug by the stick- 
fire in the lew hollow, while the north-easter nips the 
shepherd on the down; the ‘‘leather-legged chaps’”’, 
the ‘‘ clay and coppice people” that Cobbett held to be 
the best off in the main, to whose axe and bill the woods 
afford wedge and lever and faggot-bond, roof and walls 
for shelter, fuel for the fire and the crook for the black 
pot over it. Till his thatching found him a line of his 
own, Quartus Nye learned the life of the fields and 
woods as our young people never learn it now out of 
book-made object-lessons ; he developed such various 
gifts as a very full knowledge of plants and some 
skill in their virtues on the one hand, and a famous 
knack with a hard-shooting old muzzle-loader on the 
other. Add to these an uncommon sagacity in weather 
signs, an acquaintance with the stars—rarest of country 
acquirements—a turn for managing dogs, and no small 
share of the story-teller’s power in bringing up the 
stores of an astonishing memory; and we shall have a 
body of accomplishments to make some show, perhaps, 
when set against the lack of the schoolmaster’s re- 
quirements. But anyone who knows the man himself 
behind his schooling, will finda character that may very 
well stand on its own merits, and one that may raise 
uneasy guesses at a possible relation of causes and 
effects. Old Nye’s contempt for the parts of the later 
generation, whom he judges to be as much frightened 
at the process of being turned into ‘‘scholards” as 
they are at hard work, is perhaps warranted by his own 
quickness in gathering meanings, his knack of taking 
hold of facts by the handle end, his natural humour, 
sound, if drier than the modern palate fancies, his 
raciness of representation ; all strangely to seek in the 
younger breed. If he is admittedly laudator temporis 
acti (as with some little shifting of shorts and longs the 
schoolmaster calls him) his preferences have almost 
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always some thinking matter behind them. He would 
like to see the self-binder ousted from the harvest field 
by the scythe which he swung in his young days, for 
no more sentimental reason than that the racketing 
machine knocks out so much of the grain, and the tight 
string bond hinders the sheaves from drying as they 
a in a rainy harvest. If he holds it was better sport 
before pheasants were driven, when his old master the 
squire used to put a shot, a wad and a cap into his 
waistcoat pocket for every bird killed, and he used to 
follow and keep tally on a notched stick of every shot 
fired during the day, he has arguments in reserve which 
go pretty deep into the polity of country life. He is 
no mere reactionary: he has tried the new wine so 
liberally uncorked for all who will, and a humorous 
wryness of the mouth implies that the old is better. 
And if his own liquor smacks sourly to the world, he 
has another vintage for his friends, strong and sound, 
but owning the mellow effect of age. 

He keeps a candid mind, and is ready to prove the 
new wonders, finding perhaps that the experiment 
generally serves to settle a man’s hold a little more 
comfortably on the original good. Already the stay- 
at-home reproach is gone; this very summer he has 
learned to travel, and comes home again placidly con- 
firmed in his first choice. He made up his mind to 
go to his sister in Devonshire: he had not seen her 
since she was married ; but thirty-five years means 
almost nothing in the scale of time used by such 
people as Quartus and his kindred.* The long rail- 
Way journey, with its changes and delays, was en- 
countered with calm unconcern; and after a whole 
fortnight’s absence the censor is back again, un- 
changed, at his station on the wall. ‘‘ My sister”, he 
tells us, ‘‘ she met me at the station, but I didn’t rightly 
seem to know her, not till she give a smile, and then 
I knowed her all at once. . . . I can’t say as how I 
reckon much of the travellin’. I never was one for it : 
and when I come away I told her she wouldn’t see 
me again; not here. She's but seventy-four come 
Christmas, ye see, and I reckon I shali be gone a good 
while before she ”. 


“THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE.” 


N ESSRS. Vedrenne and Barker have made no more 

signal discovery than Mr. Barker’s new play ; 
and I hasten to offer my congratulations. I have 
often inveighed against the plays written by mimes, 
and have even asserted that no mime could pos- 
sibly write a good play. Mr. Barker is an excep- 
tional person, in whose presence I bow, corrected. 
On him, somehow, the blight of the theatre has 
not fallen. He has continued to keep himself less 
interested in the theatre than in life. He is not, and 
may he never become, ‘‘one o’ the boys”. May he 


ever continue to be their antithesis, letting his mind 


range actively over the actual world, not wallow in 
that one little weed-covered pond, the theatre, which 
reflects nothing. May his very bright intellect never 
grow dim. I may have to suggest anon that he is too 
purely intellectual to be perfect. For the present, 
though, let there be nothing but praise. 

It is always the most obvious and most promising 
themes that our playwrights most ostentatiously neglect. 
One of these themes is the fraudulent solicitor. Mr. 
Barker’s mere choice of this theme is laudable; but 
far more so is his treatment of it. Having chosen his 
type, he has shown it to us from within, laying bare 
all its intricacies. Mr. Voysey, of Voysey and Son, is 
no mere arbitrary figure of a scoundrel. A scoundrel 
he is, but much besides ; and we are supposed to under- 
stand the reason and the exact quality of his scoun- 
drelism, and to gauge the whole of his character ‘all 
round’. Ina sense, scoundrelism has been thrust on 
him. When he inherited his father’s business, he 
found that it had been based, all the time, on fraud. He 
threw himself into the task of setting the business on 


He had found that he had a genius for finance. [Con- 
sequently, he soon became bored by the humdrum of 
a well-regulated little business. Moreover, he had 
begotten a large family, to which he was devoted ; and, 
except by manipulating his clients’ funds, he could not 
‘*provide handsomely” for it. So he proceeded to 
manipulate, and continued to manipulate, ministering 
thus both to his paternal feelings and to his financial 
genius. Scruples of conscience troubled him not at all 
in his strenuous life. ‘‘ Let us realise”, he says, “ that 
religion is one thing, home-life another, and business 
another ; and that each of these great things in life is 
to be practised separately. Then we shall be able to 
practise them with all our strength, and to get the full 
benefit that is in them”. I quote from memory, and 
these are not, doubtless, the actual words. But I haye 
preserved the spirit of the passage well enough to give 
you a grasp of Mr. Voysey’s philosophy, and of the 
lines along which Mr. Voysey’s character has developed. 
The one cloud on his horizon is that none of his avail- 
able sons seems fitted to carry on the business 
when he dies. Edward, for example, is a prig, and 
has steeped himself in various ethical systems. Still, it 
is on Edward that he must depend. Edward is taken 
into partnership, and the first scene of the play (for it 
is only in the play’s course, gradually, that one learns 
what I have told you about Mr. Voysey) is concerned 
with Edward’s horror at the revelations that have been 
made to him, and with the inward conflict in him as to 
whether he shall desert his father, whom he still loves, 
or shall become an accessory to, and possibly a scape- 
goat for, his father’s frauds. The conflict is admirably 
conducted by Mr. Barker, who leaves it, however, un- 
decided till the end of the second act. This act is 
occupied mainly by showing us the family “interior”. 
And Mr. Barker excels not less in incisive sketches of 
character than in elaborate portrayals. The Voyseys 
are a very large family, and a very ordinary family. 
Yet every one of them is made to stand out distinctly 
and amusingly. Their very colourlessness becomes 
lurid through the accuracy with which it is observed by 
Mr. Barker, and through the sharp and subtle irony 
with which he shows it to us. In the second act we 
see the Voyseys in their daily round—in all the decent 
pettiness and dulness of their ordinary selves. In the 
third act we see them tested by a tragic crisis. Their 
father has died a death for which the audience was 
‘“‘ prepared” by a queerly felicitous little touch at the 
end of the third act. After the funeral, Edward, who 
did finally decide to take up the partnership in his 
father’s business, has to break to the mourning 
family assembled the news of its founder’s nefarious- 
ness. A hundred thousand pounds has been left 
by Mr. Voysey; but three hundred thousand wouid 
hardly cover the liabilities of the firm to its clients. 
Edward points out that it is clearly the duty of 
the various children, married and unmarried, to sur- 
render their legacies. This notion, somehow, does 
not appeal to the Voyseys; and their attempts to 
reconcile their distaste for it with the rectitude on 
which they pride themselves, and their bewildered 
doubts as to how to reconcile their virtuous indignation 
against their father with a decorous attitude towards 
the deceased whom they have been so sincerely mourn- 
ing, and all the other elements of doubt that are battling 
in their souls and making them dimly ridiculous even 
to themselves, suffice to furnish what I am tempted to 
regard as the finest scene of grim, ironic comedy in 
modern English drama. Both in conception and m 
execution, the scene is the work of a master. It is 
admirably played, too, by the many mimes who figure 
in it. People often ask, quite innocently, with a genuine 
desire for information, why the acting at the Court 
Theatre seems so infinitely better than in so many 
other theatres where the same mimes are to be 
seen. I should have thought that the two reasons 
were obvious. One is that the mimes at the Court 
are very carefully stage - managed, every one of 
them being kept in such relation to his fellows as is 
demanded by the relation in which the various parts 


an honest basis, without doing violence to his filial | stand to one another—no one mime getting more, 


instinct by letting the world know about his father. 


or less, of a chance than the playwright has intended 


In time, he achieved his task ; but, in doing so, he had | him to have. The other reason is that at the Court 


acquired a taste for the ingenious manipulation of funds. 


Theatre are produced only plays written by clever 
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rsons who have a sense of character, and who are 
thus enabled to create characters which are human, 
and which, therefore, repay the trouble that the mimes 
take in playing them. 

After this conclave scene, which is, I repeat, 
masterly, comes a scene to remind us that the master 
is still, to some extent, a pupil—a member of Mr. 
Shaw’s academy for young gentlemen. Edward 
Voysey is tempted to let his father’s firm go bankrupt, 
and so extricate himself from the unpleasant life in 
which he has become involved. No _ retrospective 
blame could be laid on him. Technically, as a member 
of the firm, he would be responsible. But he could 
show that since his entry into the firm there had 
been no fresh irregularities, and that his influence 
had been all on the side of the clients. On the other 
hand, if he continued the business, a smash would 
certainly come sooner or later, and he would be sent to 
penal servitude. Why should he court imprisonment 
for doing a thing from which he revolted? There was 
one highly chivalrous reason. He might, if the smash 
did not come too soon, gradually rescue the money of 
the humbler investors. He determines that to this 
off-chance he will sacrifice himself. I have nothing to 
urge against this determination in itself. But it is 
made at the instance of a Miss Alice Maitland, with 
whom Edward is in love; and Miss Alice Maitland 
won’t do at all. There may, conceivably, be young 
ladies like her in real life. But the point is that all the 
young ladies in Mr. Shaw’s plays are exactly like her ; 
and, however appropriate they may sometimes be to 
their own setting, a replica of them is just what is 
not needed, and what is injurious, here. Wanted, 
an ordinary human person, who happens to be in 
love with Edward Voysey. Miss Maitland has the 
customary Shavian allowance of coquetry ; but she 
shows no sign that she is in love with Edward, or 
could possibly be in love with anyone except herself. 
She wants to marry, of course; but whether or not 
she will marry Edward depends entirely on whether or 


not he shall startle her by contriving to liye up to her |. 


own theories of general morality. That she might 
sympathise with him in his ordeal is the very last 
She simply waits to 
see how he will acquit himself. Time passes, and 
Edward now has managed to rescue some of the 
money aforesaid, and is in daily risk of exposure and 
imprisonment. He really has become worthy of her 
perfect self, and she sets her seal of approval by 
offering to marry him. ‘‘ But what”, asks he, ‘‘if lam 
sent to prison?” ‘‘Then”, she says, meditatively, 
“I shall have to be very careful”. He asks her 
why. ‘‘ Because”, she replies, ‘‘ my pride will be so 
great”. I doubt if even a Shavian woman (granted 
her existence) in real life would, at such a juncture, 
merely utter this little, dry, academic, all-in-the-air 
paradox about her own prospective emotions. Cer- 
tainly, any ordinary woman would shrink with horror 
from the prospect of her lover being sent to prison, 
Master Barker, at his 
desk in the Shavian academy, has shrunk with not 
less horror from the notion of admitting an ordinary 
woman into his play. The British drama has been 
given over almost exclusively to the portrayal of senti- 
mental emotions, and to false portrayal of them; so 
that the reaction of a gifted young dramatist against 
sentimental emotions in any form is quite natural. It 
is well that we should have a dramatic portrayal of 
moral enthusiasm. But moral enthusiasm can be dis- 
torted quite as easily as the sentimental emotions. 
And it has been distorted even so by Mr. Barker. 
A heroine with nothing in her soul but abstract 
ethics is just as foolish a contrivance as the heroine 
of the average conventional play. For Mr. Barker’s 
special purpose, Miss Maitland ought to have been 
a woman in whom moral passion was combined 
with a very strong passion of love for Edward Voysey. 
Then she would have supplied in herself an interesting 
conflict that would have added much to the interest of 
Voysey’s own. As it is, she is as undramatic as she is 
(despite the charm of Miss Mabel Hackney’s acting) 
insufferable ; and I cannot imagine a greater tribute to 
the play than the fact that she doesn’t wreck it. If 


she had not been brought in at all, I should not have ° 


lamented the ‘‘lack of feminine interest”. The play 
would have been quite all right without her. But, as 
she was brought in, I have to call Mr. Barker’s atten- 
tion to her as a warning not to be afraid of sentiment, 
and ashamed of it, merely because it isn’t brain-power. 
Sentiment is a not uncommon thing in real life. It is 
a very common and potent thing, and worthy material 
for even the cleverest of dramatists. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


OYSTER-CATCHERS AT HOME. 


F all birds none is more characteristic of the shore- 
life of the “ polders” than the oyster-catcher, or 
sea-pie—to call it by its earlier and much more plea- 
sant-sounding name. Indeed, it is only during the 
breeding-season that the qualifying word ‘‘ shore” is 
needed, since, when the duties connected with this 
period have come to an end, and, to a large extent, 
before this is fully the case, these birds scatter over the 
country, including the cultivated fields, where they 
may be seen, at any time, standing or walking about, 
‘* familiar as your garter”’, or at any rate as your rook, 
whose place and office, indeed, they largely usurp. 
Feeding, in such circumstances, much in the way 
of rooks, sociable as they are, and pugnacious to 
about the same degree, they exhibit many of the 
ordinary features of rook-life—when divorced from 
trees, which these regions know not—upon a plane of 
superior beauty, and still more, to the stranger at least, 
of bizarrerie. Handsome, or, at any rate, striking, 
upon all occasions, they are more particularly so when 
they disport themselves in the air. The simple flocking 
of a number together is a beautiful thing to see, and 
still more so, very often, are the graceful fancy-flights, 
so to call them, of some wedded pair that, leaving the 
general assemblage, as it stands half scattered, half 
congregated together, flit about, often for a very long 
time, within a wide but circumscribed area. On such 
occasions they keep very near together, passing and 
repassing one another, not by the method of ordinary 
pursuit and overtaking, but through that of one making 
an inner curve as both sweep round, and so shooting in 
front, as the bend is completed. Inthese circling glides 
the two sometimes skim, for a little, on extended wings, 
but otherwise these vibrate rapidly and constantly. Thus 
they circle and circle about, at one moment shooting 
upwards with a sudden side-tilt, wherein their whole 
white lower surface gleams like silver, anon sweeping 
down again, when black, white and scarlet shine out 
in a meteor-flash each as bright as the other, but flying, 
for the most part, level, and keeping low over the 
ground. In the early sun-flooded morning, when the 
windmills wake and bid —o to each other, over 
the wide expanse, when the sheep walk daintily, going 
single file in a long line, through the wind-nodded, 
dew-laden grass, when the air is pure, and the fresh 
earth and fresh sky seem to mingle and melt in each 
other, this is a lovely sight. When a spoonbill, white 
and saintly, stands preening and sunning itself amidst 
a small flock of sea-pies, grouped like devotees about 
it, and when the pair, at last, after many a glad, grace- 
ful girdling of the air round about, quiver their wings 
above them before descending in their midst, a touch is 
added and a mind-picture made for the day. 

Along the flat, muddy shores of pool and creek—the 
surroundings which, after all, are most germane to 
them—one may watch sea-pies standing or feeding, at 
intervals, during the greater part of the day. They 
make a quick, pattering run forward, then, stopping all 
at once, plunge their long sword-like bill—a sword of 
flame—sometimes up to the very hilt, in the sandy ooze 
and mud, from which, withdrawing it, they pull up 
something, long, thin, and slimy-looking, which they 
forthwith devour. This slimy thing, which, owing to 
the plentiful cleavage to its mould of the above materials, 
cannot be well made out through the glasses, is no 
doubt a worm of the marine kind, such as are plentiful 
along our shores, and which form here, in all probability, 
the oyster-catcher’s chief food. Sitting quietly, though 
in full view, one may often have two or three birds 
feeding thus, within a few yards of one, nor do either 
avocets or any other of the long-legged tribe that so 
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abound here take much more trouble to get out of 
one’s way, always excepting the spoonbill who, taking 
probably a correct view of things, neither approaches 
nor permits of approach to within any intimate dis- 
tance. An interesting contrast is thus shown between 
the feelings of the same bird in this respect, with 
reference to itself and to its eggs or young, for, as is 
well known, the oyster-catcher takes great, though 
often mistaken, pains not to reveal the whereabouts of 
these. With respect to the eggs more particularly, 
whilst one is yet at a considerable distance it gets up 
and quietly leaves its nest, and one must wait for long, 
and from nearly as far away, in order to see it return to 
it. This it does in a very ordinary manner, so that 
until it actually squats down, it might, as far as can be 
seen or judged, have almost any purpose, or no par- 
ticular one, in view. I have therefore been the more 
struck with a certain sham approach, as one may 
term it—at least for the sake of drawing attention to 
the matter—to an equally non-existent nest, which the 
bird, we will say, pretends is quite near. How different, 
how much more striking is this simulated performance 
to the real one, which it, as it were, masks! It is 
turgid, indeed, overburdened, made, as it were, too 
much of. Still, as compared with the tame reality, it 
may certainly be called dramatic—l’un n’empéche pas 
Yautre very often in popular estimation. A crouching 
gait is now adopted by the bird, which advances slowly 
and with stealthy steps, making frequent effective 
pauses. Its ruby eye gleams and twinkles, the 
almost luridly red beak is held slightly upwards, and 
trembles as though the mind of its owner were ill at 
ease, a self-conscious, almost a guilty, feeling seems to 
rvade the whole bird, and though about, as you 
imagine, to perform the most imperative duty which a 
bird can owe to society, one might fancy that it was 
engaged in a criminal action. At length, after having 
made, sometimes, a fairly lengthy progress in this 
melodramatic manner, it halts, with a pose no less effec- 
tive, gives a cunning look around, and slowly sinks 
into an incubatory attitude. “Its eggs ‘ for a ducat’” 
you say, as you mark the spot, but upon walking up to 
it, no eggs, and not the faintest suggestion of a nest, 
are to be seen. An elaborate make-believe has been 
perpetrated, and that, apparently, is all. What, then, 
has been the bird’s real motive, or has it had any ? 
Have these strange, prononcé actions been founded 
upon any corresponding idea in its mind ? Perhaps not. 
Certain mannerisms, which mean nothing, have become, 
very possibly, a part of ordinary deportment. The 
oyster-catcher may be a stagey bird. Self-conscious, at 
any rate, it certainly is. It cannot even bathe without 
being intensely aware of it—coquettishly so, one 
might almost say. Judging—how else should one 
judge ?—by its manner, one may suspect that it would 
not be averse to being rallied on the subject. Havin 
dipped and shaken itself in a very vivacious way, it 
runs, with a jaunty air, sideways, or almost so—a crab- 
like motion—with its tail so cocked up, and wagging in 
so effective a manner, that it more suggests some 
rakishly worn piece of headgear than anything 
occupying a meaner position—below the salt so to 
speak. Yet it is much that any part of an oyster- 
catcher should, in any circumstances, divide attention 
with its beak, which, by reason both of its size and 
colouring, is one of the most conspicuous that a British 
bird bears—challenging, in this respect, the, at least, 
easy supremacy of even that marvel, the puffin’s. 

Like other wading birds oyster-catchers sleep, or 
stand idly, during much of the day. As the evening 
falls they become excited and lively, their blood tingles, 
the joy of life takes hold of them. In bands of three or 
four, they run together along the water’s edge, or 
separated into pairs, flit swiftly, one behind the other, 
filling the air with a half-glad, half-plaintive clamour. 
Now piping “‘ grows from more to more”, and with it 
all those strange actions by which it is commonly ac- 
companied. One bird will be specially filled with this 
noisy spirit, and with head down-bent and the fiery 
mandibles held widely apart, he pursues now one and 
now another of his companions over the shore. At 
first, and sometimes for a long time, he is the only 
mer but at length another becomes infected with 

is spirit, and both, marching side by side, with exactly 


the same gait and gestures, pipe together in unison, 
More and more excited they grow, louder and louder 
rises the shrill ‘‘teep-a, teep-a, teep-a teep”, their 
bodies quiver with emotion, the little stilt-steps become 
shorter and shorter, till at length, stopping full, both 
together, they pour out their souls in one joint musical 
ecstasy. Then it is over for the time ; the pair sepa- 
rate, but only for the whole performance to be shortly 
enacted again. There are the same quick runnings, 
the same graceful flittings and chasings, and soon one 
bird is most determinedly piping to some others, one 
or other of whom must before long yield to the charm, 
Epmunp SE Lovs. 


BRIDGE. 


THE PLAY OF THE THIRD HAND AGAINST A SUIT 
DECLARATION, 


Ge difference between the Suit game and the No 

Trump game is perhaps more strongly marked in 
the play of the third hand than in any other instance. 
In the first place, the obligation to return his partner’s 
original opening lead no longer exists. He must not 
now take it for granted that his partner has opened his 
numerically strongest suit, rather the reverse. The 
opening lead is probably from one of four combina- 
tions. 

1. A high card from a suit headed by two or more 
honours. 

2. The lowest of a suit of four or more. 

3. The highest of a weak suit, possibly a singleton, 
or possibly a suit of two or even three. 

4. Atrump, when the declaration has been made by 
the dummy, and the leader has a protected hand which 
he wants led up to. 

The first consideration of the third player must be to 
form an opinion as to which of these combinations his 
partner has led from, and this should not be a difficult 
task when he has the cards in his own hand and in 
dummy to guide him. Having formed his opinion he 
should regulate his game accordingly. There is no 
need for him to unblock, with the strength in trumps 
declared against him, the sole exception being when 
he holds ace and knave only, and his partner leads the 
king. In this case it is right to put on the ace and 
return the knave, so that if his partner has the ro in 
addition to the queen (which is marked in his hand), he 
can win the second trick with his queen and continue 
the suit, giving the third hand a discard which may be 
very useful. 

The favourite opening lead with all bridge players, 

ainst a suit declaration, is the lead of king from: ace, 
king, or from ace, king, queen, and others. When a 
king is led the third player has no alternative but to 
follow suit with his lowest card, unless he has only two 
of the suit, neither of them being an honour. In this 
case he should show his partner that he has only two 
by playing the higher on the first round and the lower 
on the second. This is known as the “ call for a ruff”, 
and it is the most useful of all the signals at bridge. 
It is quite as useful in its negative side as in its positive 
one. en you are playing with a trustworthy partner, 
and he does not call in a suit of which you lead the king 
and ace, you can place him to a certainty with at least 
one more card of that suit. This signal should never 
be used when one of the two cards is an honour. If 

our partner leads a king and you play the knave on it, 
c naturally credits you with either the queen or no 
more, and, not wishing to part with the entire command 
of the suit, he will lead a small one, with the result that 
a very valuable trick is given away if you have another 
one. Also, the situation will be equally disclosed by 
the fall of your knave on the second round, if you 
play your small one on the first round. Some 
players use this signal equally when they hold queen 
and two others, with a view to showing that they 
can win the third round of the suit, but this is not to 
be recommended, as it is quite possible that the leader 
may have had six of the suit originally, in which case, 
seeing only two in the dummy, he will continue with 
a third round, when one hand will discard and the other 
ruff, which is the worst evil that can happen to the 
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defenders early in the game. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to say that the third hand should not show two of a 
suit when he does not want to be forced, either because 
he is strong in trumps, or because he has only two and 
those winning ones, such as ace and queen with the 
king exposed in dummy. 

When a queen is led originally, and the king is not 
in dummy, the third hand should always win it with 
the ace. He can gain nothing by holding up his ace, 
therefore he should make it at once, and then consider 
what to do next. 

When a knave is led, the ace should always be put 
on it, if neither the king nor queen is in dummy. With 
either the king or queen in dummy, the knave should 
be passed, otherwise both the king and queen are left 
good, and two tricks in the suit are lost. It is, of 
course, possible that the knave may be a singleton, but 
this is a possibility not worth going for unless there is 
such great strength in dummy that every trick is of 
paramount importance. 

The lead of ace and another signifies one of two 
things, either a suit of five headed by the ace, or ace 
and one other only, and it should not be difficult for the 
third hand to determine which it is, when he has his 
own cards and the dummy’s to guide him. If he has 
king and three others and the dummy puts down queen 
or knave and two others, his partner has led for a 
ruff and he can force him with safety, but if he holds 
king and one other only and the dummy has only 
three the situation is very doubtful and he must be 
guided by the fall of the intermediate cards, always 
bearing in mind the fact that the dealer will play a false 
card if he can, still the queen against him will remain 
good if his partner’s lead was from a five-card suit, and 
the best chance is to have a third round and trust to 
the lead having been from a short suit. 

This exhausts what may be called the strong opening 
leads, and in our next article we will deal with some of 
the other combinations mentioned above. 


CHESS. 
PROBLEM 53. OricinaL. By R. CoLLinson. 


White to mate in three moves. 


Key TO PROBLEM 52: 1. K—Q6. 


The following game was played in a London League 
match : 


BisHop’s GAMBIT. 


White Black White Black 
H. Rosenbaum. E. S. Michell. H. Rosenbaum. E. S. Michell. 
1. P—Ky P—K4 4. K-B1 P—KKtg 
2. P—KB4 PxP 5. Kt-QB3  P-—QB3 
3. B—By Q-—Rs5 ch 


This move certainly prevents the knight from going 
to Qs or Kts, but against white’s active development a 
= move like this is inadequate unless it can be 

lowed up by P—Q4. Having adopted this defence 
the more logical procedure appears to be Kt—Ka, as 


white cannot immediately continue Kt—Kts because 
of Kt—R3 and gaining time afterwards by P—QB3 
driving the knight away. Most players prefer, nowa- 
days, to play P—Q4 on black’s third or fourth move, 
returning the gambit pawn with the prospect of a 
strong attack. Anyhow, it has never been demon- 
— that the above defence is bad, but it is certainly 
ifficult. 


6. P-Q4  Kt—K2 7. Kt-B3 
As will be seen soon — was preferable, so as to 
allow black to play P—R3. 
8 P—KRq P-B3 9. K—Ktr P—Kts 
If PxP, black practically loses all the king side 
pawns. 
10. Kt—R2 P-Q4 ; 


Now black cannot allow KtxP or Kt—Kt4 if the 
pawn advances. He therefore offers a pawn in the 
hope of freeing his position. Of course Q x RP loses 
the queen by Kt—B3 and Kt—Ka2. 


1. PxP PxP 13. P—KKt3 
12, Bx QP P-Bs4 


Another reason why 7. . . . Q—R4 was preferable. 


KtxB 18. R-K Castles Q 
14. Ktx Kt -—Q3 . B-K3 KR-—Ktr 
15. QKt x P t—B3 20. Kt-—K4 
16. P—B3 B-K2 21. P— 

17. K—Kt2 B-Q2 


The danger of BxP is that the attack might be 
transferred to black. For instance, 21. Bx P, Kt—B6; 
22. KtxKt, PxKt; 23. QxP, BxRP. As it is, 
black would have had a strong attack by continuing in 
the way suggested. For the purpose of defence the 
bishop is more useful on K3 than on R7. 


P~—Kt3 22. B—Q4 eee 
After this the game is won for white. The variation 
suggested on the last move is useless now because 
white can continue after Bx RP with B—Ks, gaining 
necessary time. 


« Kt—Kt3 29. Bx B RxB 
23. Ktx Kt Rx Kt R-K7 R-R3 
24. B—Ks5 Q-Kts5 31. K—Ktt 
25. P—R3 Q-Rs5 32. P—Bs Q-R3 
26. P—Kt3 Q-R3 33. Rx BP 
Q-Bz2 Q-—Kt2 34. PxR BxP ch 
28. P—Kt4 B-Q3 35-5 QxB R—QB8 


Black’s original intention was of course RxR. But 
that leaves mate in three moves. 


36. R-Q8 Resigns 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GREAT JAPAN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revisw, 
63 Cheyne Walk, S.W., 6 November, 1905. 


S1r,—I would ask you to allow me space for a few 
words regarding the review of my book “Great 
Japan” which appeared last week in your columns. 
With the merits or demerits of the book I have nothing 
to say but I would like to point out that in calling me a 
‘professional panegyrist”, whatever that may imply, 
your reviewer misses the idea of the book. The same 
remark applies to his grievance that I have not given 
honour to those foreigners who have been of assistance 
to Japan in the past. As the sub-title denotes, the book 
is ‘‘ astudy in national efficiency ” and in it I have aimed 
at delineating the completeness of devotion with which 
the Japanese have worked to attain the efficiency that 
has in the course of the war been exhibited so strikingly 
before the eyes of the amazed world. I hold no brief 

ainst those Europeans who have been associated 
with the Japanese in the course of national development, 
but a book dealing with Japanese character, national 
and individual, and its results, has no call to deal with the 
excellence or otherwise of foreign elements. It would 
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be equally unreasonable to expect panegyrics of the 
many Jews who have been associated with our history, 
in a study of the character and effects of Anglo-Saxon 
peoples upon the national development. 

My remarks as to the opposition of the foreign 
missionaries to the idea of a Japanese Christian Church 
are justified by facts and do not at all obviate the 
possibility of the existence of enlightened and disinte- 
rested Christian workers in the field. With regard to 
the foreign merchants in Japan, of whom I say that 
‘* making all their livelihood out of the Japanese nation, 
they have been Japan's worst enemies and the direct 
source of the majority of that misrepresentation which 
has been spread about things Japanese throughout the 
world”, I see no cause to alter my opinions. I think 
that on the other hand it would interest your reviewer 
and your readers to see what were the views of that 
eminent British official, Sir Rutherford Alcock, in 1859. 
He, I presume, cannot be classed amongst the 
panegyrists” of Japan. He wrote: 
" king at the indiscreet conduct, to use the mildest 
term, of many, if not all the foreign residents, the innu- 
merable and almost daily recurring causes of dispute 
and isritation between the Japanese officials of all 
grades and the foreign traders, both as to the 
nature of the trade they enter into, and the mode in 
which they conduct it, open in many instances to grave 
objection, I cannot wonder at the existence of much 
ill-feeling. And when to those sources of irritation 
and animosity among the official classes are added the 
irregularities, the violence, and the disorders, with the 
continued scenes of drunkenness incidental to seaports 
where sailors from men-of-war and merchant ships are 
allowed to come on shore, sometimes in large numbers, 
I confess, so far from sharing in any sweeping con- 
clusions to the prejudice of the Japanese, I think the 
rarity of retaliative acts of violence on their part is a 
striking testimony in their favour. . . . Our own people 
and the foreigners generally take care that there shall 
be no lack of acm of distrust and irritation. Utterly 
reckless of the future ; intent only on profiting if pos- 
sible by the present moment to the utmost ; regardless 
of treaties or future consequences, they are wholly 
engaged just now in shipping off all the gold currency 
of Japan. . . . Any co-operation with the diplomatic 
agents of their respective countries in their efforts to lay 
the foundations of permanent prosperous and mutually 
beneficial commerce between Japan and the Western 
nations is out of the question. On the contrary, it is 
the merchants who, no doubt, create the most serious 
difficulties. It may be all very natural and what was 
to have been anticipated, but it is not the less embar- 
rassing. And in estimating the difficulties to be over- 
come in any attempt to improve the aspect of affairs, if 
the ill-disguised enmity of the governing classes and 
the indisposition of the executive government to give 
practical effect to the treaties be classed among the first 
and principal of these, the unscrupulous character and 
dealings of foreigners who frequent the ports for the 
purpose of trade are only second and scarcely inferior 
in importance from the sinister character of the influence 
they exercise.” 

It seems to me that ‘“‘ professional panegyrists ” of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, such as your reviewer, have a 
marked tendency to overlook the fact that, if it had 
been within the scope of the book to deal with the 
effect of foreigners in Japan, the seamy as well as the 
praiseworthy side would have to be included. It is 
very doubtful to my mind whether such “libellous” 
treatment of one’s fellow-countrymen would have been 
more to the taste of your reviewer. 

I am, yours, &c. 
ALFRED STEAD. 


The statement in regard to missionaries in Mr. 
Stead’s book to which we gave an emphatic contra- 
diction is that ‘“‘in opposing the idea of a Japanese 
National Church they are fighting for their daily bread”. 
Nothing has been more characteristic of the Protestant 
missionaries of the many denominations represented in 
Japan than their entire freedom from sectarian bias, 
and nothing in their history justifies the sordid accusa- 
tion that they are actuated by motives of personal 
interest in endeavouring to maintain among their 
converts some part of the essence and outward form of 


the parent Churches. The paragraph, which Mr. Stead 
quotes from Sir Rutherford Alcock, refers, so far as 
it relates to merchants, to the scramble for gold which 
took place when Japan was first opened to foreign 
trade. The relative values of gold and silver were 
then in Japan as 1 to 3 while in all the rest of the world 
they were as 1 to 15. Is it any wonder that foreigners 
yielded to the temptation to which they were suddenly 
exposed and shelved every consideration of the imme. 
diate future in order to profit by the golden opportunities 
of the moment ? Would it have been in human nature 
to do otherwise? Mr. Stead’s denunciations of foreign 
merchants and his exultation in their approaching doom 
refer in his book however not to 1859 but to the pre. 
sent. He was challenged to quote one single instance 
of misrepresentation of Japan, which has emanated 
directly from them, and he has failed to do so. His 
parallel between the parts played by the distinguished 
men, in every line of professional life, who have done 
so much to make Japan what she now is, and by the 
Jews in England, with‘all possible respect to the latter, 
shows that he is entirely ignorant of the details either 
of Ja 4 a5 or of English modern history, or of both.— 
Ep. S. R. 


ECONOMY AND THE CENSUS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Streatham, 1 November, 1905. 


Sir,—A circular issued by the London County 
Council has just made it clear that the cheeseparing 
economy of the Treasury is responsible for the loss of 
the hoped-for Quinquennial Census, and that the same 
department delayed so long the introduction of a 
special Bill for London that it went down in the usual 
‘* massacre of the innocents”. The Council are pressing 
for the passage of a Bill as early as possible next 
Session, and I trust they will succeed. The Census 
when taken should at least give particulars of sex, age, 
civil condition, and birthplace. This will render it 
useful in other ways besides measuring the political 
importance of our towns and regulating the operation 
of the Equalisation of Rates Act. 

To begin with, much light would be thrown on the 
usual errors affecting the Census of Ages. These are, 
mainly, due to a tendency to give round figures, such as 
50, 60, or 70, although pretty wide of the truth. There 
is also a tendency amongst women over 25 to return 
themselves as being under that age, and a still stronger 
tendency on the part of those who are a little over 
30 to return themselves in the Quinquennium 25-30. 
Comparison of decennial figures gives grounds for 
these remarks, but quinquennial ones would much 
more clearly display the consequences of these ten- 
dencies. Then for the purpose of measuring the mar- 
riage rate we should be informed of the numbers 
of unmarried and widowed men and women aged, 
say, 20-45 in each registration district. There is a 
remarkable range of inequality in the proportion of 
bachelors in different places, without reference to which 
the annual returns cannot be properly understood. 

Death-rates are of little value unless the deaths are 
shown by ages and compared with the numbers of the 
living. Certain places not very unhealthy for adults 
show unfavourable ratios of infantile deaths, and should 
receive special attention until this anomaly is rectified. 
Very many places in the country contain such numbers 
of old people that their average death-rates do not 

roperly compare with those of London, Lancashire, 
Durham &c. Then, as regards birth-rates, we are 
beginning to awake to the immense importance of the 
change which has already come over our social customs, 
and which so far as we know is going to greater 
lengths in the near future. It is no matter of delaying 
marriage, but of the fertility of married couples, as the 
Bishop of London lately pointed out. To measure the 
births, we ought to be informed of the numbers of 
married women under forty-five years of age in every 
district and sub-district. 

The annual reports of the Registrar-General are 
capable of much improvement if some of the tables 
which are of small (if any) value were omitted, and 
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others introduced. I recently laid a memorandum on 
this subject before the Royal Statistical Society, which 
might perhaps serve as a basis for such a change of 
tabulation. It is a matter for sincere congratulation of 
our authorities and our medical men that at many ages 
there has been in the last twenty years a reduction of 
twenty to thirty per cent. in the rate of mortality of 
both sexes, especially of females aged fifteen to thirty- 
five. The statistics of mortality under fifteen are far 
less satisfactory, and in the interest of the public, every 
facility should be furnished for studying these. 

As to migrations, it is perhaps not generally known 
that the tendency in our rural districts towards migra- 
tion is so strong, that of 1,000 boys aged 15-20 counted 
in any given year, 300 to 400 may be expected to have 
departed (on balance) in the ensuing ten years; of 
1,000 young men aged 20-25 some 150 to 300 depart 
before they are ten years older. 

It would assist us much in putting the facts into 
shape, if in the Census Reports the ages of strangers 
(whether British citizens born abroad, Scotch, Irish, or 
foreign) were given by counties. I would even wish to 
know the ages of persons born in one county but 
enumerated in another. Only by the publication of 
such data is it possible to arrive at the numbers of 
natives departing, and thus to perceive what is the 
strength or feebleness of the forces which keep people 
at home or the reverse. 

In the county tables for 1901 we have been stinted 
of our due amount of knowledge on the subjects 
mentioned, doubtless by reason of the pressure of the 
Treasury, the ‘‘ old man of the sea”, never efficient in 
preventing scandalous expenditure in war-time, always 
active in stinting scientific inquiry. It says much for 
such permanent officials as Mr. N. R. Humphreys that 
in this last Census many new features have been intro- 
duced, but I feel sure much more would have been done 
if a certain measure of encouragement had been held 
out to those who might formulate schemes for the 
revision and improvement of the tabular forms. 

In reality, whilst apparently saving a few thousands 
in clerical work and printers’ bills, the Treasury are 
defrauding the public of a considerable part of the 
value of a Census for which of course they have to 
pay, and as one of the public who for more than fifty 
years has studied this branch of statistics, | venture to 
protest against such economy. 

Yours very truly, 
Tuos. A. WELTON. 


DECIMAL COINAGE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
43 University Road, Belfast, 
3 November, 1905. 

Sir,—A decimal coinage, or even a universal decimal 
system, is becoming for us a very pressing necessity. 
The time wasted by British children in learning our 
present coinage [with its 4 farthings in the penny, its 
12 — in the shilling, its 20 shillings in the pound, 
and its 21 shillings in the ‘‘ professional” guinea] with 
all the other irregularities in weights and measures, 
would go far towards acquiring a new foreign language 
and in these days of keen international competition the 
mastery of a foreign language is of enormous import- 
ance. Fortunately our students of foreign languages 
are not burdened with the learning of difficult and 
irregular systems of money, weights and measures, 
since all foreign nations now have got a decimal system. 
Whereas foreign students of English find our irregular 
‘systems of money weights and measures a heavy task ; 
and foreign merchants are often prevented from buying 
our goods owing to the difficulty of calculating easily 
and exactly the equivalents of our prices, weights, or 
measurements. So that our antiquated system is a 
great deterrent to the expansion of our foreign trade. 

Our standard coin, the pound of. 20 shillings, is too 
big, and out of all proportion to the standard of other 
nations. The American standard is the dollar of 4s. 2d.; 
the German is the thaler of 3s.; the French and Italian 
standard is the franc and the lire, each about 10 pence. 
bigness of our standard coin, the pound, makes us 
Jess careful and economic than most other nations, as 


people think if they do not spend up to the amount of 
the standard, they have spent very little and have kept 
within the limit ! so that an Englishman thinks almost 
as little of spending a pound as a German thinks of 
spending a thaler! I have advocated a new decimal 
coinage, which respects the national conservatism of 
the British public, as I would change none of the old 
coin names, but by reducing our standard coin to half 
its value we should be nearer to our foreign neigh- 
bours and competitors—viz.: 10 farthings (or fractions) 
should make a penny; 10 pennies a shilling ; 10 shillings 
a pound. All divisions, subtractions, and remainders 
would be thus obviated; and a sum such as, say, 
67 pounds 7 shillings and 9 pence 3 farthings would be 
written straight off in one line thus: £67,7,9,3- 
I am, yours truly, 
W. Crarke Rosinson Ph.D. 


MR. PORTMAN AND ‘ HUGH RENDAL”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
9 November, 1905. 

Sir,—It is a hard thing to write a school story. There 
is so much in the life of a boy, which, to make use of an 
Aristotelian phrase, lies either on the side of God or of 
the Beast, and this cannot be dealt with satisfactorily. 
The result is that once the intermediate life has been 
dealt with in such a book as ‘‘ Tom Brown”, all future 
stories must be to a certain extent a repetition of it, or 
must look for their interest to local colouring. This 
involves very careful handling, and a ripe literary taste. 
Mr. Portman’s book is crude, and he is mistaken in 
thinking that because he has blended together tales 
from different public schools and produced certain 
characters which are sufficiently diversified to be colour- 
less, that therefore, where he is drawing directly from 
his own experience, alluding to actual facts, and painting 
distinct characteristics of individual men, he may not 
be held responsible, if readers who have known the life 


‘of the school which he describes, are distressed at his 


having written what must be unpalatable to those who, 
despite the false beards, cannot fail to appreciate the 
unkindliness of his remarks. The presentment which 
he has given of the life of boys as a whole at Welling- 
ton is no more true than the general account of a great 
battle by one who from his position had seen but a 
small part of it, and had described the rest from hearsay 


or from what he had learned of other battles. 
W. 


WEI-HAI-WEI. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
7 November, 1905. 

Sir,—In your comments on Mr. Gundry’s speech at 
the China Association dinner you remark ‘‘In the 
naval view the place may not have very much to com- 
mend it”. I can assure you, Sif, that every Admiral, 
with one exception, that has served on the China 
Station is in favour of the retention of Wei-hai-wei. 

I fancy that Sir Cyprian Bridge would be the first to 
explain that, political reasons apart, the place from a 
purely naval point of view has very many advantages. 

Yours faithfully, 
Late Cuina STATION”. 


THE REIGN OF NONCONFORMIST “SAINTS ”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
8 November, 1905. 


Sir,—Mr. Perks came out again this week as the 
enfant terrible of the Liberal party. The next Parlia- 
ment is I gather to abolish Church schools, to dis- 
establish the Church in Wales, to ‘‘cleanse”’ the 
Church of England from Ritualism and to provide by- 
laws for the tolling of Church bells at Nonconformist 
funerals. Here are three years’ work at least mapped out 
for the next Parliament. May I ask what the leaders of 
the unemployed at Poplar think of this vision of the 
‘* reign of the Nonconformist ‘ Saints’ ” at Westminster, 
and also how the prospect strikes Canon Scott Holland, 
Mr. Masterman, and other High Church Liberals ? 

Yours truly, TEMPLE. 
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REVIEWS. 


WILLIAM BLAKE, PRACTICAL MYSTIC. 


‘*Poems of William Blake.” Edited by W. B. Yeats. 
London: Routledge. 1905. 1s. net. 


ILLIAM BLAKE, after all that has been written 
about him, remains and seems likely to remain 
one of the puzzle figures of literary history. It is not 
that our knowledge of him is scanty, for we know as 
much of him as we do of most of the poets ; it is not 
that he was in his dealings with the world around him 
especially peculiar. If he believed in supernatural 
beings and thought he could hold converse with them, 
many other men have believed and thought the same 
and yet not been, comparatively speaking, puzzles at 
all. Swedenborg was no puzzle ; Sir William Crookes 
is no puzzle. Swedenborg was a _ transcendental 
example of a common enough type; Sir William 
Crookes is an ordinary spiritualist who justifies his 
belief by the application of a powerful, keen and 
highly trained intellect. Blake is entirely different 
from these. He was a poet with fine emotions, quick 
observation, and a gift of felicitous phrase, and yet 
he wrote so carelessly that often his intention is 
obscure and it seems to be almost by hazard that 
much of his verse rises above the level of school- 
boy bungling. His power of drawing and colour 
he placed at the disposal of a craze for depicting visions 
of things that never were on sea or land. Above all, 
he was a mystic who possessed common sense. Now, 
of all things imaginable, mysticism and common sense 
are the least compatible. Yet Blake strangely, in- 
credibly, blended them together and sailed with fair 
smoothness through life guided by the two. Revolu- 
tionary, nearly anarchistic, in his views of society, he 
lived as good a bourgeois as the humblest little 
Camberwell grocer. A man of violent temper, believing 
anger to be right and even necessary—see his ‘‘ tigers 
of wrath ”"—he never let his temper get him into diffi- 
culties. When he was still a boy and damaged a 
Westminster boy in the Abbey, he laid a complaint, 
and it was the boy—or rather, all Westminster 
scholars—and not he who got punished. In a 
petulant fit he threw a plate he was engraving 
across the room; but when he was asked if he had 
injured it he replied that he had taken good care 
of that. He cannot be classed with the ordinary 
ghost-seers or spiritualists ; there are reasons—plenty 
can be found in his poems and drawings—why he 
cannot quietly be set amongst the common-sense, 
practical bourgeois. He wasa miraculous combination 
of many men, of many souls in one man’s frame, and 
he remains a puzzle that defies analysis. Even in the 
heat of his hopeless love affair, when driven to despair 
by the indifference of one young lady, he speedily fell 
in love with another young lady who took pity on him 
and was willing to marry him and did so: once married 
they lived in such perfect accord until death that the 
story of their post-nuptial companionship is almost 
unique amongst men connected with letters.$ 
How Blake managed to do it no one knows ; but he 
did it: perfectly sincere as mystic, as revolutionary, 
even as religious reformer, and sincere in his passions, 
he was equally sincere as a man of the world deter- 
mined to make the most of his talents, to live in peace 
and suck the last drop of sweetness out of life. Riches 
and a great worldly position he neither cared nor 
sought for; but all he wanted and sought for he 
secured. If he was inspired and guided by spirits 
they must have been the ghosts of competent men 
of business. They led him aright and they induced 
him to do the thing a man of genius always finds 
hardest—to listen to the advice of his friends and 
to keep the friends who were worthiest. So he eked 
out a sufficient livelihood, dwelt in peace, comfort and 
love with his wife, saw visions, made drawings, and 
wrote books of poems and prophetic books; and 
at the end he died content—nay, more than content, 
gloriously happy—with the certainty of drawing nearer to 
his Maker without being separated from those he loved. 
A myriad influences went to develop and form and 
colour Blake’s myriad souls. To many—perhaps most 
—people the Prophetic Books present no very high 


interest. Blake invented, selected and collected a 
jargon and symbolistic terminology of his own; and 
few will take the trouble to master this, though it is. 
absolutely necessary at the outset. But besides being 
prophet, he was something more, or less, or at any rate 
different. In the dead mid-winter of English poetry he 
was one of the harbingers of the coming spring ; the 
pseudo-classicists might have taken him as a warning 
that Coleridge, Shelley, Wordsworth and Scott were 
coming. When he was born in 1757 poetry throughout 
Europe was slowly beginning to quicken; the sap was 
beginning to move in the numb branches. Blake was. 
one of the first to return to nature. Nature he loved 
from childhood to death, and in his pure poetry he went 
to nature for his images, his colour, atmosphere and 
scent. The Latin text-book and the crib were put 
away on the shelf—not to be taken down again ; for 
dust and bookworms were substituted fresh morning 
winds and trees with angels’ wings shining amongst 
the branches. Of the perfect music of Keats and the 
organ music of Coleridge at his noblest there are few 
hints: long before Blake’s imagination was working 
with the heat of his mature period he had come to 
think more of the thing said than of the manner of 
saying it. His workmanship was never exquisite, never: 
deliberate ; it was far too often slack, with here and 
there very -lucky hits. It is not often that he struck 
out so pure a melody, unmarred by a careless syllable, 
as ‘‘Ah, Sunflower, weary of time”; one would say 
that its solemn adagio movement and the rich harmony 
of its music kept him dwelling on it until it grew into 
a perfect thing. On the other hand, no one has suc- 
ceeded in making a perfect poem of ‘“‘ Tiger, tiger, 
burning bright”, and no one ever will succeed. The stuff 
of the poem, flaming hot, was dashed into the mould 
with fiery, reckless energy, and jthe mould was not well! 
shaped. The poem is cast, and the material is cold 
and unmalleable, and only a second Blake, working at 
the same white heat of passion as the first, could melt 
and recast the thing. It remains for all time a miracle, 
but not a miracle of artistic perfection. Yet if Blake’s 
rhymes do not always rhyme, if his rhythm halts at 
times, if some of his constructions are awkward, 
broken-backed, even ungrammatical and spoiled by un- 
fortunate words, these faults, by no means mere spots 
on the sun, may be endured gladly for the sake of the 
verse’s noble qualities. At its best it is limpid, lyrical, 
artless ; where all had been artifice and conventional 
all becomes natural, spontaneous. No one _ until 
Wordsworth got into his poetry so intense a feeling of 
the presence that dwells in the light of setting suns ; 
the thought of the “‘ sweet golden clime’”’ haunted him. 
The innocent play of babies moved him deeply, and he 
was full of sympathy with the ‘‘ youth pined away with 
desire and the pale virgin shrouded in snow”. His 
poetry is largely a song in praise of the love of men for 
all created things and for their creator. And hence a 
certain narrowness. 

Blake certainly does appear a little indifferent to the 
workaday strivings and sufferings of humanity. But 
there is no lack of true sympathy, as one understands 
after reading the Prophetic Books. He was an un- 
conquerable optimist ; the very essence of his philo- 
sophy is a belief that ‘‘ God’s in his heaven, all’s well 
with the world” ; man had only to exercise the faculties 
with which he is endowed and this earth would become 
a paradise. Above all, he must do; apathetic passivity 
was death, doing was life ; and it was better to do and 
do wrong than to do nothing, because life is better than 
death. Man’s highest faculty is that of imagination, 
and the fruit of imagination is art; and when all men 
meet, so to speak, in the common domain of art, and 
speak in the language of art, then all misunderstand- 
ings and wickedness, crime and grief will cease: the 
millennium will arrive. This is, very roughly, the gist 
of his philosophy, disentangled from its thousand verbal 
obscurities, and it explains why hunger, starvation, 
cold, sickness and all sorts of suffering were simply 
passing trifles to him, trifles that would sooner or later 
pass away. Of course it is all idealist, mystic; but 
then Blake was an idealist and a mystic. 


Mr. W. B. Yeats has edited this little volume excel-.. 


lently ; the introduction is luminous and not too long 
nor patronising ; the notes are good. 
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‘“ORIGINES ISLANDIC.” 


“Origines Islandice”: A Collection of the more im- 
portant Sagas and other Native Writings relating 
to the Settlement and Early History of Iceland. 
Edited and Translated by Gudbrand Vigfusson and 
F. York Powell. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 

1905. 42s. net. 


T is sad to have to praise the work of men who have 
passed away. In the case of the one who went 
Jast this is all the more so, that his multifarious inte- 
rests, his all too ready generosity, the very width of 
‘range that help to give this work its importance, pre- 
vented him from accomplishing in his lifetime all that 
was hoped of his great gifts, his huge powers of assi- 
milation, and his marvellous insight into subjects that 
interested him. Only his friends have any notion of 
the number of interesting clues taken up and aban- 
doned, the mass of suggestive fragments or important 
torsos left incompleted or lying neglected in MS. or in 
proof, among the accumulations in the long room over- 
looking Christchurch Meadow, with the portrait of the 
beloved friend and master in the place of honour over 
the fireplace. 

It is therefore a matter for congratulation that the 
long-expected and magnificent ‘‘ Origines Islandice” 
have been found in a state which has made publication 
possible, even without the final revisal by the younger 
writer which they had awaited so long in vain. 
‘Wherein this would have consisted it would now be 
vain to speculate— possibly in the revisal of some 
of the few renderings that now leave one slightly in 
doubt, among the many that strike one vividly by their 
simple and happy directness. Translations from primi- 
tive literatures are always difficult ; a literal rendering 
is often either unreadable or unintelligible, a free 
rendering generally incomprehensible, if not disgusting, 
to all those who happen to be able to enjoy the original. 
In this case the peculiar gifts of medieval tempera- 
ment and curious linguistic knowledge of the English 
translator have given us a translation equally spirited 
and faithful on the whole, often very near the picturesque 
quality of the original and yet good honest idiomatic 
English prose, needless to say without a hint of either 
prose-poetry or ‘‘ Wardour Street ”. 

Of the qualities of old Norse scholarship shown 
in the editing, emendation and rearrangement of the 
texts it is not necessary to speak at length here. Our 
object is rather to call attention to the invaluable 
material for the study of early social and constitutional 
history gathered together and made accessible to the 
English reader in this admirable collection of texts 
relating to the colonisation, early social life and 
early history of Iceland. The picture of Northern 
life here presented will doubtless appeal most to 


those able to enjoy the pithy expressiveness of the 


old Norse tongue, the latent fire underlying many of 
the simplest passages—the keen powers of observation 
and intellectual alertness shown in the very linguistic 
and stylistic forms coined in this mint. The folklore 
and early literature of all primitive races are invariably 
rich in picturesque detail, due partly to their trained 
senses (and faculties undulled by life in cities), but in 
part also to the intense spirit of symbolism permeating 
early life. The peculiar importance of Icelandic litera- 
ture is due to the fact that they managed to combine 
with this picturesque early quality a very high level of 
what must be called culture, and with minds as keen- 
edged as their swords. So their traditions crystallised 
in sharp distinct forms, with very little of the proto- 
plasmic matter generally surrounding the bits of pic- 
turesque detail in really primitive literature or folklore. 
The smaliness and comparative isolation, the aristocratic 
republicanism of the island also tended to develop the 
natural gifts of the islanders in this direction—the 
passage from fireside tales of the deeds of forebears to 
conscious critical writing of real history was rapid 
and indeed direct. In Are’s “‘Landnama” or ‘‘ The 
Book of Settlements” written from oral tradition 
late in the eleventh or early in the twelfth century 
(mainly by the gifted historian priest and “ great 
man” Are the son of Thorgils, the son of Thorkell 
&c.), this picturesque detail has lost none of its old 


effectiveness, though it is used in a thoroughly work- 
manlike way. The very directions for finding Iceland 
end with this indication (one must sail) “‘so as to get 
to (that distance from the coast where you meet) the 
fowl and whales ”—**‘Landnadma’”’ abounds in these little 
touches of natural description. This remarkable book 
is very far from being the dry chronicle of conquest and 
settlement that it appears at first. It is written by a 
highly gifted man, with the definite end in view of 
giving a clear and useful account of the early settle- 
ment ; who the men were ‘‘at home”; their pedigree 
and kinship in Norway, why they left Norway &c. 
Taking up the homesteads one by one as he moves 
sunwise round the island, the historian gives a brief but 
stirring account of all these matters ; the mode of settle- 
ment, the principal feuds, marriages and other events re- 
corded by tradition and the motives that led to them-— 
and sketches for us all the prominent personalities that 
helped to make and mould the society of the island, 
incorporating delicious bits of tradition such as these— 
‘*But when Asmund grew old he parted from Thora 
for the too great throng of strangers that came there 
and went into Oxland (Shoulder) and dwelt there ’”’— 
Small wonder when Thora’s Northern habits of hos- 
pitality are thus described ‘‘ Thora had a hall built 
across the roadway, and had a board ever standing 
there ; and she sat outside on a stool, and asked every- 
one that would to come and eat”. 

But of Asmund again it is told that when he died and 
‘* was put in howe (buried) and laid in a ship and his 
thrall with him, who slew himself and would not live 
after Asmund. He was laid at the other end of the 
ship”, the fierce old aristocrat was so much annoyed 
by the thrall that he visited Thora in her dreams, until 
she had the howe searched, and the thrall put out of 
the ship. (Vol. i, page 57.) Helge, the Lean, the 
son of Ey-wind, the son of Beorn, is described as ‘‘ very 
mixed in his faith. He put his trust in Christ and 
named his homestead after Him, and yet he would pray 
to Thunder on sea voyages and in hard stresses, and 
in all those things that he thought of most account to 
him”. Grim, the son of Ingiald, pulls up a merman 
when out fishing—and says ‘‘ Do thou tell us our life 
and how long we shall live, or else thou shalt never see 
thy home again”. Other passages, too long for 
quotation here, have invaluable information concerning 
legal procedure, manners and customs, way of life, 
heathenism and Christendom, given with all the 
dispassionate objectivity of a born historian and a man 
of the world. 

Take this instance from the description of the 
Hundred-Moot on Thorsness—hallowed to Thunder or 
Thor. ‘‘ It was then a very holy place. There standeth 
still Thunder’s stone, on which they broke the men 
that they sacrificed there, and hard by is the doom-ring 
where they doomed men to be sacrificed.” The 
‘* Landnama” occupies the greater part of Book I. deal- 
ing with the ‘‘ Settlement and Settlers”. It is followed 
by some interesting early genealogies—and by the first 
eleven chapters of the Eyrbyggja Saga describing the 
Thorsness settlement by the editors accounted as ‘‘ at 
one in style and content with Are’s work”. To us they 
would seem, with all due deference, when compared 
with the passage narrating the same episode in the 
“ Landndma” as an instructive instance of one of the brief 
and pithy accounts of the historian as taken up and 
amplified by the saga writer. 

e second book dealing with the Old Constitution 
shows us this same Are in a new light in the Libellus 
or Islendinga bok, the condensed and precious account, 
prepared at the request of two bishops, of the settle- 
ment, early heathen custom and subsequent christianisa- 
tion of the island. The description here given of the 
Moot and the laws there enacted is fuller and more 
detailed, as if written for the guidance of men not 
familiar with these matters, as one might perhaps 
imagine an exceptionally intelligent “‘ native” missionary 
nowadays drawing up a report of certain ineradicable 
customs which must be taken into consideration in 
one’s dealing with the natives. Thus for instance 


‘*Then it was made Law” (at the All-Moot, after the 
famous speech of Thor-gar the Law-speaker, who was 
fee'd for a wise opinion and lay down and spread his 
rug over him for twenty-four 


ours to think it over) 
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** that all men should be Christian, and they should 
take baptism that were yet unbaptized here in the land ; 
but that as to exposure of children the old laws should 
stand, and also as to the eating of horseflesh. Men 
might sacrifice secretly if they wished, but they should 
be under the lesser outlawry, if witnesses could be 
brought forward thereto. But a few winters later this 
heathendom was taken away like the rest.” The 
Libellus is followed by a section to which we would 
call the special attention of all scholars and students, 
consisting of all the passages dealing with Primitive 
Law and Custom of the days of the settlement, 
carefully and critically collected from their sources 
in the various sagas; anthropologists especially 
will find much to interest them in this treasury 
of crystallised records of transition. Of the same 
mature are the extracts from the MS. known as 
‘*Grey Goose”, dealing with the early constitutional 
Law of the Commonwealth of Iceland, and accompanied 
by an extremely valuable editorial note by ‘‘ the 
Editor”, giving a map of the arrangement of the 
Great Moot or Althing, as compared with the Manx 
Tinwald, visited by him in 1884. Then follows 
Book III., dealing with the conversion and early 
Church of Iceland, giving the narrative accounts first 
and all the legal matter obtainable from various sources 
afterward. A special interest attaches to the history, 
as told by the Icelanders themselves, of the conversion 
of Iceland where ‘‘ Christendom was at first called a 
Kin-shame or family disgrace, so that it was made law 
at the All-moot that Christian men’s kinsmen should 
take action against them as blasphemers” (Cristne 
Saga, v. 6, in vol. i. p. 385), while the strong literary 
bent of the unlettered early Icelanders continued to 
assert itself in spite of the new bookish learning. 
Sholto the priest, the darling of the Cristne Saga, still 
belongs to the race of men that speak as it were 
naturally in mordant and witty verse; it is only by 
degrees that we notice the clerkly note creeping into 
the style of the narrative and the length of the 
sentences. 

The contents and admirable composition of the first 
volume have seemed to us so important that we have 
left ourselves little space to mention the second volume, 
which again sets forth, following the itinerary of Are, 
the early history of the island as told in passages of the 
great, better-known epic and dramatic sagas, including 
those narrating the deeds of the early explorers—the 
discoverers of ‘‘ Greenland” and ‘‘ Wineland”. It is 
here of course that the general reader will find most to 
attract him, while the young student of Icelandic 
literature will find a great deal to help him in the fine, 
critical and often witty disentanglement of the original 
texts of these splendid tales. 


THE BUCKINGHAM PALACE PICTURES. 


‘*The Royal Collection of Paintings at Buckingham 
Palace and Windsor Castle.” 2 vols. with 180 
Photogravures. With an Introduction and De- 
seriptive Text by Lionel Cust. Vol. I. London: 
Heinemann. 1905. £10 10s. 


O* the accession of King Edward there was a com- 

plete overhauling of the royal collections in the 
different palaces, the most important being those of 
Windsor, Hampton Court, and Buckingham Palace. 
Queen Victoria had left things pretty much as they 
were at the death of Prince Albert, and some of the 
royal possessions, particularly those in Buckingham 
Palace, were very imperfectly known to students. Thus 
the picture of the “‘ Lovers”, assigned to Titian in his 
early period, receives no mention in many of the books 
on that painter, down to the latest ; and the collection 
of primitive painters made by Prince Albert was new to 
most students when published by Mr. Cust in the 
** Burlington Magazine”. Mr. Cust, a Surveyor of His 
Majesty’s pictures, was concerned in the overhauling 
and rearrangement that took place, and is the editor of 
the useful and handsome publication of which the first 


| 


The editor sketches, in his introduction, the history of 
the royal collections. Something remains of the Tudor 
collection, but the most glorious epoch was the reign of 
King Charles I. Beginning with the nucleus that 
came to him from his brother Prince Henry, he formed 
a private gallery that has never been paralleled. Rare 
taste, knowledge and enthusiasm went to form it ; frag- 
ments of it, recovered after the dispersal, enrich the 
gallery of Hampton Court and the other palaces ; other 
pieces are among the most treasured in the Louvre, at 
Madrid and Vienna. No other English king has 
approached King Charles in taste or ardour as a col- 
lector, but George IV. takes second place. He bought 
lavishly, particularly Dutch seventeenth-century pic- 
tures, so that the royal collection of these is one 
of the richest, and contains some masterpieces by 
Terburg, De Hooch and other genre and landscape 
painters. Among several remarkable Rembrandts 
there is the adorable ‘‘ Lady with a Fan” and 
the beautiful and sombre ‘‘ Magi”, and it speaks 
for independence of judgment and intuition that 
the Prince Regent or his advisers should have bought 
two works by Franz Hals, whose name, at that time, 
had very little of the lustre it has now recovered. 
Another unexpected purchase is a picture by Le Nain, 
and there is a lovely Watteau, ‘“‘ La Surprise”. The 
Prince Regent also seems to have given the commission 
to Gainsborough for the ‘‘ Colonel St. Leger” whose 
transference to Buckingham Palace, with that of the 
‘- Fischer”, has impoverished Hampton Court. 

Prince Albert also made the beginnings of a collec- 
tion, but he was a collector of another type. He had 
the wide range of knowledge and ideas of the cultured 
German, but not an equal endowment of specific taste. 
He made an original departure in buying the earlier 
Italian, German, and Flemish painters, but several of 
these pieces are not worthy of the names they bear. 
Winterhalter and Meissonier represent his taste in 
contemporaries, and after his death the former and 
Landseer were the chief favourites at Court. 

The selection given is representative of the Bucking- 
ham Palace collection, the English and Dutch schools 
greatly preponderating. Besides examples by lesser 
portrait-painters of the English school there are two 
portraits by Reynolds and his ‘‘ Death of Dido”. 
Gainsborough there is the portrait of the Duchess of 
Cumberland, besides the two already mentioned. 
There is a group of children by that capable painter 
J. S. Copley. Wilkie, Mulready, Stanfield and Phillip, 
as well as Landseer, are represented; there is the 
early portrait of Lady Holland, by Watts, bequeathed 
to the King, and there are pictures by Leighton and 
Holl. The Dutch with a few Flemings occupy the 
biggest space in the portfolio. This section includes 
the fine landscape by Rubens with S. George and the 
Dragon, as well as a version of the Assumption of 
the Virgin. A rather interesting piece by an unfami- 
liar painter is the portrait of Charles I. and his Queen 
by Hendrik Pot. There is daring in the empty cur- 
tained space left between the figures. The Italian, 
German, French and Spanish schools are more sparsely 
represented, but the first includes, besides the picture 
already referred to, the splendid landscape ascribed to 
Titian that was seen some years ago at Burlington 
House. 

The reproductions are on the high level of those in 
the collection of great masters edited by Sir Martin 
Conway, the process being apparently the same. To 
each is attached a sheet with notes by Mr. Cust. The 
part of these giving particulars of the history of the 
pictures and details of the manner in which they were 
added to the royal collection, by purchase or otherwise, 
is interesting and useful. Sometimes among his com- 
ments on the artists Mr. Cust repeats matter that ought 
to be banished from accounts by careful writers though 
familiar in the books. Thus he says Wilkie’s later 
style was adopted under the influence of Velazquez, 
and speaks as if there were evidence for frequent delin- 
quency on the part of Hals, He is also more courtly than 
exact in attributing the poverty of the royal collection 
in recent times to the want of good painters. There 
were not a few painters more eminent than Delaroche 


volume, dealing with Buckingham Palace, has just | in the French school of the nineteenth century, and the 
, absence of the names of Turner, Watts, Millais and 


appeared. 
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Whistler, to name only these, proves how little English 
art has owed, in our time, to the discrimination of the 
Court. There is nothing wonderful in this and nothing 
to complain of, for taste in the arts is not a necessity in 
a good ruler, though it is a welcome grace. But the 
want of some lead beyond the common taste is the 
more felt in a time when the official standard has been 
so faulty ; and in a society capable, to take an illustra- 
tion from another art, of such aberrations as burying a 
popular actor in the Abbey on the ground that he had 
raised the social status of his profession. 


TWO OF THE PROPHETS. 


‘*Amos and Hosea.” International Critical Commentary 
Series. By W. R. Harper. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 1905. 12s. 


A™Munse the men who have penetrated into the sacred 
mystery of the universe, as Carlyle would say, 
the Hebrew prophets hold a foremost rank, and so long 
as human nature remains what it is their words are not 
likely to lose point and vitality. True, they lived 
intensely in the present ; their message was before all 
else a message to the times ; but they dealt with the 
present on fundamental principles which do not wear 
out, and, though their times are passed, conditions 
strangely similar are always reappearing. Ought we 
to carry a conscience into politics? Does national 
prosperity constitute a proof of Divine favour? What 
are the true principles of Divine worship? Amos and 
Hosea had clear answers to give to these questions, as 
well as to those further problems of commercial 
morality, of wealth, of the relations between employers 
and employed, which still press for a solution. It is 
characteristic of the prophets that on all burning ques- 
tions their attitude was one of direct antagonism to 
popular opinion ; they were champions of the minority ; 
they were always in opposition. In Amos the situation 
is revealed with dramatic vividness: a stern solitary’ 


figure confronting the royal sanctuary with indignant. 


protest in the name of the God of righteousness. With 
Hosea the bitter experience of his private life burnt in 
the lesson with which he faced the multitude ; his wife 
had proved unfaithful, but he loved her still, and re- 
claimed her from the slavery of shame—a parable of the 
relations between Israel and Jehovah! The two prophets 
are representative of two constant types of religious 
character, the types of the moralist and the mystic: the 
one approaches questions of faith from the standpoint 
of universal ethics, the other from a personal sense of 
the grace of God. Hence it is Amos who lays the 
emphasis upon righteousness, both as a Divine attribute 
and a Divine requirement ; while Hosea, denouncing 
the prevalent corruption just as sternly, regards.it as a 
violation of what love on the one side had a right to 
claim and on the other side ought to have rendered. 
The very style of the two prophets reflects the difference 
of their temperaments; Amos writes with classical 


Simplicity and vigour, Hosea with the swift transitions, 


the fragmentary periods, the half-developed allusions 


_of a strongly emotional nature. 


Historically Amos holds a unique place in the Old 
Testament as the first of his kind to commit prophecy to 
writing. The prophets before him belonged for the 
most part to the ecstatic and professional order ; 
Elijah and Elisha were men of action rather than of 
speech ; but with Amos an entirely new conception of 
the prophetic office comes into play. The prophet’s 
eye travels beyond the national horizon; he begins to 
take reckoning of the movements of the great Powers, 
especially Assyria ; from a wide and close observation 
of facts he rises to the apprehension of general laws ; 
he is wholly independent of the profession. And he 
commits his message to writing; for it is no longer 
addressed merely to a passing occasion ; as something 
of permanent value it must be read and studied. What 
the prophet had now to say was not likely to be accept- 
able to the people ; how could he hope to reach them 
unless he wrote down his words? So with Amos 
begins that magnificent series which is at once the 
chief glory of Hebrew literature and a lasting contribu- 
tion to religious truth. - 


Both Amos and his younger contemporary Hosea 
expected the end of Israel to come within their own 
generation, and it did come before very long. Their 
prophecies, when examined critically, are considered to 
promise nothing but immediate punishment, unrelieved 
by any brighter passages ; these were added later ; the 
verses which speak of a future restoration or recovery 
are really the insertions of a subsequent age which 
searched the ancient prophecies and adapted them to 
new needs. Professor Harper, with a good many other 
critics, would also eliminate from the actual composition 
of the two prophets, who addressed themselves to 
northern Israel, all references to the southern kingdom 
of Judah. We must allow full weight to critical 
opinion ; what is specially worth noting, however, is 
the growing impression that the text of the Ok 
Testament has undergone more changes than can be 
put down to the accidents of transmission. In Hosea 
the text is notoriously uncertain and affords a fair scope 
to ingenuity ; but we do not feel much confidence in the 
method which is freely used in the present commentary 
for the restoration of the text to its original form—the 
application of a system of metre. We have no wish to 
deny that there is such a thing as metre in Hebrew 
poetry and in some parts of the prophecies ; the subject 
deserves careful investigation; and now that it is 
generally agreed that the metre, or metrical rhythm, 
depends not upon the number of syllables but upon the 
accentual beat, good results may be expected to follow. 
As an example of a well-defined metrical form, that of 
the Dirge may be mentioned, written with a long and 
short line ; Amos furnishes a specimen which may be 
thus reproduced in English :— 


‘* Fallen to rise no more is | the Virgin of Israel ; 
She lies forsaken on her land | succourless.” 


One of the commonest rhythms contains three strong 


beats in short lines: ‘‘G6 ye to Béthel and sin | In 
Gilgal multiply, sinning | And bring ye each morning 


your gifts | On the third day your tithes.” Of this. 


trimeter movement, which may be considered a primary 


form, there are many varieties and developments ; and: 
that is just the difficulty. The rhythm, though as a. 


rule distinctly felt, seems to follow no systematic plan ; 
most of the Psalms, for instance, though no one would 
hesitate to describe them as poetry, are entirely irregular 
so far as metre goes. In fact no metrical system has 


yet been discovered which is capable of general applica-. 


tion, still less one which can stand all the tests. It is, 


therefore, highly precarious to use for extensive correc-. 
tion of the text a system which in itself is so uncertain ;- 


and though now and again we may be justified in striking 
out a word or rearranging a line because it obviously 
disturbs the rhythm, we have no right to take liberties. 
with the text in order to make it fit our notions of what 
the metre ought to be. 
Professor W. R. Harpe 
prophets is the fullest that has appeared in English. 
Our chief complaint is that it is too full; the original 


scripture lies almost buried under the mass of authorities. 


and opinions. The introduction is needlessly long and 
lacks the quality of good workmanship; much of it 
reads as though it were printed from notes for lectures. 
The authorities are laboriously quoted ‘rather than 


digested, and it would be possible to give instances of 


inaccuracies which are due not to the author but to 
writers whom he has thought it necessary to reproduce. 
We must utter a word of protest against his use of 
uncouth technical terms which are all very well in 


German commentaries, but when anglicised contaminate. 


the reasonable language of scholarship. In spite, how- 
ever, of these complaints, there is an immense amount 
to be learnt from Professor Harper's painstaking and 
thorough work. 


‘‘The Benefactor: a Tale of a Small Circle.” By Ford 
Madox Hueffer. London: Brown, Langham. 1905. 6s, 
Some of Mr. Hueffer’s characters impress themselves 
upon the reader’s memory, and he handles certain 
aspects of artistic and literary London with success. 
But we find it a little hard to accept the conception 


of the central figure, a man of real power—in fact of” 


r’s commentary on these two. 
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genius—who is the mere victim of every unscrupulous | 


aspirant in art and letters whom he happens to meet. 
Mr. Hueffer has certainly a keen eye for the methods 


of pushing impecuniosity, and further possesses a nice | 


insight into feminine temperaments. We are not sure 
whether Mr. Hueffer shares our view as to the only 
correct description of a married man who persuades 
a girl to elope with him, and at the very last moment 
discovers overwhelming scruples. If these situations 
must arise we prefer to such philanderers a lover who 
will ‘* go down like a man and be damned”. To say 
this is not to treat a question of art in the light of 
morality, for the central question in this novel is 
whether the benevolent George Moffat is a consis- 
tently fine character lacking in worldly wisdom—or 
something quite different. The book is clever if un- 
satisfying, and will probably be much discussed. In 
fact it is one of the few recent novels which suggest 
points worth discussion. 


“« The Web of the Past.” By the Countess of Cromartie. 
London: Nash. 1905. 6s. 


The theory of reincarnation adds a deeper touch of 
mysticism to the glamour of the old Keltic world 
depicted in these eight stories by the Countess of 
Cromartie. Her characters live in the twentieth cen- 
tury it is true, but over all of them hangs the shadow 
of a former life, ‘‘ the web of the past” with its love 
and tragedy. We wander among the oak groves of 
the Druids in Alba or the green hills and forests of 
Erin before the glory had departed from Tara’s halls, 
and we meet the legendary heroes fearless in warfare 
and passionate in love. There is a subtle fascination 
about Lady Cromartie’s work, of which we hope we 
shall see more. 


“The Brown Eyes of Mary.” By E. Maria Albanesi. 
London: Methuen. 1905. 6s. 
The impression left by ‘‘ The Brown Eyes of Mary” 
is that it was written not because the author had any- 
thing particular to say, but because she writes easily 


and knows that her work is popular enough to find . 


a publisher, and perhaps also because she wished to 
commemorate some admired friend in the patient, 
amiable ‘‘ Mary”. The story is quite pleasant and 
readable, and there are sundry feminine characters 
lightly but cleverly drawn, but none so good as the 
‘*Capricious Caroline” of Madame Albanesi’s last 
novel. 


The Outlet.” 
1905. 6s. 


The War of Independence gave an anxious time to 
the cattle-breeders of America who could find no market 
for their stock. At last, however, an outlet was found 
and this book describes the long cattle-trail from Texas 
to the North-West with all the dangers and difficulties 
of the way. The illustrations by E. Boyd Smith are 
exceptionally good, but the story is somewhat colour- 
Jess and lacking in breadth of interest. ; 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Legend of Fair Helen as told by Homer, Goethe, and others.” 
By Eugene Oswald. London: Murray. 1905. 10s. 6d. 


The Secretary of the English Goethe Society has boldly 
undertaken a great quest in following the fortunes of Helen of 
Troy in literature and art from Homer to Swinburne, from 
Polygnotus to Rossetti. The labour has been one of love, for 
to-day we would all be among Helen’s wocers. The volume 
shows learning and research but the picture might well have 
been given a larger canvas and the writing is not always quite 
worthy of its subject. It is scarcely possible to imagine a time 
when the fortunes of the “lovely-haired Helen” will cease to 
interest mankind, though the way we look upon them is always 
changing. Of the Greek world, itself a centre, hers was the cen- 


tral figure. Her story as told by an imaginative race is neces- | 


sarily complex and its details often hopelessly openly at variance. 
Homer is contradicted by Herodotus. Was it to the Court of 
‘Proteus in Egypt or to his father Priam’s palace at Troy that 
Paris carried off his lady or indeed was she never at all within 
“the topless towers of Ilium” and did the triumphant Greeks 
destroy but an empty shrine? In the middle ages the story is 
still full of life, though derived rather from carping Vergil than 
“from chivalrous Homer, and therefore less warmly sympathetic 


By Andy Adams. London: Constable. 


to the wayward queen whose perfect beauty aivas dOavarnox bens 
els Sma éouxev, atoned in the Hellenic mind for every la 

from wifely virtue. The Meistersingers, among them Hans 
Sachs, were followed by Marlowe, whose immortal introduction ot 
Helen into his “ Faustus ” was the basis of Goethe’s elaboration 
of the idea in the second part of the Faust drama. On what 
is it all based this wonderful procession of gods and goddesses, 


| kings and warriors, that passes so majestically across the 


| Bernadotte’s reign. 


world’s stage? Are we dealing with history or fable, with the 
true love-story of a beautiful woman or with an allegory, a 
moon-myth, a chapter of folklore, to be fully comprehended 
only when Casaubon’s Key to all Mythologies is at last com- 
pleted and the ill-considered parallels of other mythologists 
have been finally exposed? This is but one of the larger 
questions raised but not answered in this interesting volume. 


** A Queen of Napoleon’s Court.” By Catherine Bearne. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


This belongs to a large and clearly a popular class of books 
which have been published of late years dealing with the 
society and necessarily therefore with the feminine side of great 
historical epochs. In these boudoirs of history the author 
moves agreeably enough, though we doubt whether her book 
really throws fresh light on the Napoleonic era. Her heroine is 
Désirée, the wife of Bernadotte, a woman of no particular note 
for intellect or energy—“ the interest attached to her life arises 
chiefly from the exciting times in which she lived, the terrors, 
triumphs, celebrated persons and strange adventurers surround- 
ing her”. Out of these persons and adventurers the author has 
made a readable volume. But Désirée is an uninteresting and 
unimportant figure. She had nothing to do with politics during 
The King treated her like a child. 


(Continued on page 632.) 
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“The Royal Navy List and Naval Recorder. October 1905. 
London: Witherby. 10s. 


In the supplement now called the Naval Recorder, under the 
head of Current History of the Royal Navy, will be found a 
short account of the international visits, notes on the trend of 
dockyard policy and quotations from some of the more im- 
portant passages of the report on supply of food and raw 
material in time of war. The trial runs of the cruiser 
“ Argyll” are given under “Shipbuilding”, and mention is 
made that all the new ships are to be turbine-driven. The 
Record of the Commissions and Services of Ships contains 
the details of the alterations lately effected in the distribution 
of fleets and squadrons. Three books have been reviewed 
during the quarter and the “ Bibliography of Naval Literature” 
has undergone some rearrangement. If the Royal Navy List 
continues to be run on such enterprising lines, it will soon 
become a naval “ Whitaker”, “ Who’s Who” and “ What’s 
What” rolled into one. 


THE NOVEMBER REVIEWS. 


Not very dignified nor very wise are the repeated outbursts 
of what is called Teutophobia in the reviews. German policy 
is again the object of attack this month. Dr. Dillon in the 
“ Contemporary” contends that Germany always reckons with 
the possibility of a complete disturbance of the balance of 
power in Europe, and ingeniously sends her friends and allies 
on wild-goose chases which serve her own purpose. According 
to Dr. Dillon, Russia owes all her disasters to Germany. Her 
experience as Germany’s ally, he says, “has been especially 
bitter. A mere catspaw under Bismarck, she was induced to 
make heavy sacrifices in order to raise up a formidable rival to 
herself, to accept as payment for inestimable services worthless 
ay ye or debased coin, the utterance of which brought 

er into conflict with other Powers. Thus she was decoyed 
from Europe to Asia Minor, and the result was foreseen 
disaster and forced inactivity for a decade. During several 
years Aféxander III., the pacific and patriotic Tsar, saved 
her from all baleful entanglements. But after his death 
she was moved to give up Asia Minor to her German ally 
and wildly to set upon the ‘ Yellow Peril’. To her the result 
of that adventure was a still more complete disaster, which has 
crippled her for ten or it may be fifteen years, while to 
Germany it brought the undisturbed possession of a fertile 
province of China ”—a provincefwhich Germany has apparently 
decided to give up as a consequence of Russian disasters. 
And now Dr. Dillon says Russia “is adjured to join her neigh- 
bour once more in a coalition which, if successful, would end 
‘in the Prussianisation of Europe and the banishment of Russia 
to Asia”. We look for this sort of outburst generally in the 
pages of the “ National” which discovers sinister motives in 
-every German move. Distrust of Germany is not altogether 
absent even from the “ National’s” article by “an eminent 
Italian statesman” who talks of Italy’s attachment to the 
«German alliance “in spite of certain legitimate apprehensions 
as regards both future and present possibilities”. “ The 
methods of Prussian statesmen” are illustrated, Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett writing in the “ National” points out, by the 
threatened war of 1875—an incident that should be “a warning 
to England”, whose overthrow is the “avowed object of 
German statesmen”. Sir Rowland really ought to be grate- 
ful to “German statesmen” for confessing their designs so 
frankly. Germany is still the disturbing factor in the reflections 
of Perseus in the “ Fortnightly” on “France and the Equi- 
poise of Europe”. The article is mainly a defence of 

- Delcassé. In the view of Perseus “the Morocco crisis has 
;proved, what M. Delcassé long ago contended, that an Anglo- 

ussian settlement has become the essential condition of 
ithe safety of France and the equilibrium of Europe”. If 
‘Germany were equally desirous that the Continental status 
«quo should be maintained and that no Power should aim at 
.ascendency on both land and sea or exercise an irresistible 
:predominance over its neighbours, “there would be no reason 
‘why the signature of Germany should not be affixed at the 
next Hagve Conference in common with the signatures of 
Russia, France, and England to a treaty guaranteeing pro- 
visional peace for at least a generation”. The anti-German 
wane fortunately finds an -antidote in such articles as Mr. 
]..A Spender’s in the “ Fortnightly ”—he urges that Anglo- 
German relations “ may be difficult and delicate but need not 
be childish and absurd ”—and Mr. Karl Blind’s in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century”. Mr. Blind as a German long resident in 
England will not carry quite as much weight as Mr. Spender, 
particularly when he says that “Germany has preserved the 
peace in Europe for more than thirty years”, and that “to 
uphold peaceful relations with France has been the constant 
aim of the German nation and Government”. Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett would retort with effect “Remember 1875”. 
We need not forget facts, though we deprecate the jealousy 
and misunderstandings which tend to keep Great Britain and 
Germany apart, 

Three reviewers deal with Nelson and the significance of 
‘Trafalgar—Mr. Holland Rose in the “Independent” and 


Captain Mahan and Mr. Newbolt in the “ National”. Allusions 
to Trafalgar are scattered through other papers and there 
seems to be a lurking fear in the minds of some writers that in 
this centenary year of Nelson’s victory, Great Britain has made 
a mistake in entering into an alliance with Japan. Pro Patria 
in the “Contemporary” shares the alarm with which he says 
men of position and world-wide experience view this extended 
engagement. It is “an unnecessary and dangerous alliance ”, 
marking “ the timorous path of the decadence of Empire”, 
How imperial our Radical friends are whenever they see a 
chance of striking at the imperial work of their opponents, 
The only real danger latent in the alliance is that which we 
have already pointed out—the danger of apathy now that we 
feel the Indian frontier to be secure. This point is insisted on by 
Coloniensis in the “ Monthly”. Coloniensis goes further how- 
ever and declares that the Japanese treaty bars the way to an 
understanding with regenerated Russia, prevents the federation 
of the British Empire, and hastens the establishment of the 
Australian Republic under the suzerainty of the United States, 
which is the ideal of many Australian working men. For 
these reasons he holds that the treaty is “an instrument show- 
ing, not wisdom but cunning ; not strength but decadence ; 
and that the appearance of Japanese troops in the Hooghly is 
more likely to break than consolidate the British Empire”. 
Mr. E. J. Solano in the same Review takes a much more sober 
survey of the position. He discusses British and Japanese 
influence in Asia and concludes that for ten years the alliance 
assures peace. At the end of that time developments will 
have taken place which may profoundly modify the merits of 
the compact from the point of view of both parties. Mr. 
Solano’s view is that the British people must prepare them- 
selves for the next decade by patriotism and personal sacrifice. 
“They must merge their separate and local existence in true 
unity of national constitution. . .. They must harvest their 
greatness and power” in order to fulfil “a destiny more 
splendid than that of any other people in the world”. In the 
* Fortnightly” Mr. Archibald Hurd makes a good point when 
he says that the treaty provides the British army “with a 
crutch which will do it service only so long as the British 
fleet maintains its supremacy ”. 

Lord Dunraven in the “ Fortnightly” deals with the deadlock 
in Irish land purchase. Cash he says is the only remedy. 
Mr. Long’s “ new arrangement” he regards as nothing more 
than a palliative. “Only two sound courses are open. Either 
money must be found to suit the reasonable requirements of 
the Act or the Act must by amendment be made to suit the 
conditions of the money market. It must be restricted in its 
operation not by foolish regulations and vexatious delays but 
by confining it to the more urgent cases until better times.” 
An article in the “ Nineteenth Century” by Mr. J. W. Kirwan 
explains the aims of the Australian labour party and its “ almost 
perfect system of organisation throughout the Commonwealth”. 
He says that “the accession to power of the labour party need 
not frighten Australian bondholders”. He seems to think that 
it would do for Australia what Mr. Seddon and his colleagues 
have done for New Zealand. “The Principle of Municipal 
Trading” is the subject of an article in the “Independent” 
by Mr. Edward Cannan who contends that municipal trading 
is merely “co-operation of consumers”, and that “the real 
root of bitterness ” against this devélopment in municipal enter- 
prise “is to be looked for, not in any change in the ownership 
of capital or in the distribution of wealth, but in a change in 
the management ”. 

Of the literary essays in the Reviews two dealing with 
Charles Lamb, by Mr. Arthur Symons and Mr. Herbert Paul 
in the “ Monthly” and the “Independent”, and one on old 
and new lights on Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet” by Mr. Churton 
Collins in the “Contemporary” are specially noteworthy. To 
Mr. Symons and Mr. Paul alike Lamb appeals not less as a 
man than as a writer of exquisite prose. “Anyone would have 
been the better for knowing Charles Lamb, who brought out 
all that was good in people and kept back all that was not”, 
says Mr. Paul. “To read Lamb makes a man more humane, 
more tolerant, more dainty”, says Mr. Symons. Mr. Churton 
Collins’ attempt to settle the psychological problem of 
“ Hamlet ”—* not so much an individual as humanity indi- 
vidualised, not so much man in integrity as man in solution” 
—is an incisive and exhaustive essay which will delight 
Shakespearean students. An article on the “ Times” book 
club by Mr. Hugh Chisholm in the “ National” as a defence 
of the “Times” excursus into the preserves proper of the 
publisher and the bookseller is as unconvincing and in some 
respects unfortunate an effort in special pleading as could be 
imagined. By suggesting that publishers and booksellers 
need education at the hands of the journalist in the conduct of 
their business, the essay is calculated to offend not only every 
publisher not committed to the “Times” scheme, but every 
member of the Booksellers’ Association. In a valuable article 
in the “ Cornhill” Sir E. Maunde Thompson tells the story of 
the creation of the British Museum rendered possible by the 
will of Sir Hans Sloane who died in 1753 leaving the treasures 
of his museum to be disposed of for the sum of £20,000. 


For this Week's Books see page 634, 
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The Saturday Review. 


11 November, 1905 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE'S LIST 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS 


EMMA LADY HAMILTON 


By WALTER SICHEL 
Author of ‘ Bolingbroke and his Times,” ‘‘ Disraeli: a Study,” &c. 
With a Coloured Portrait, and numerous other Tllustrations in 
Photogravure, Collotype, &c. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


“One of the most valuable biographies of recent years. . . . So imp< t are 
the revelations made by Mr. Sichel’s work that all previous memoirs and biographies 
of Lady Hamilton are at once reduced to the second rank.” —Daily Graphic. 

“Mr. Sichel is an eminently suitable biographer for such a subject. Highly 
sympathetic towards tem t, he is able to do better and truer justice to such a 
career than less su: tible writers, and in the matter of research and critical judg- 
ment he proves well able to hold his own in controversy.” —Padl Mall Gazette. 

“ It was inevitable and right that in the midst of the Nelson celebrations the 
remarkable woman who was so linked with his name and his destiny should not be 
[. Mr. Sichel.has presented her case with the fervour of a knight errant. 

sbas preduced not merely a book of poignant human interest, but an historical 
document of the,first importance. He has had accesso new.and important sources 
of information, and has cleared up many hitherto doubtful points.” — Daily News. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY 


THE RISEN SUN 


By BARON K. SUYEMATSU 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


** 4 record not only of personal industry and of the growth of a nation, but a 
clever justification of the claims of the Japanese to rank with the great World 
Powers of the West.” —Standard. 

‘Baron Su ntsu is an authority who will be widely read and cheerfully 

accepted in all he has to say about Japan.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN OF 
WIT AND BEAUTY 


By JOHN FYVIE 
Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“* As interesting as any romance.”—Sunday Sun. 

“We strongly recommend Mr. Fyvie’s book.”—British Weekly. 

“A delightful book.” —7 ruth. 

“ Clear and faithful biographies.” —Gentlewoman. 

“Brightly written character studies . . . intensely interesting.” —Ladies’ Field. 
“ Full of interest and charm.”—Black and White. 

“Written with much spirit.” —.Sectator. 


~“* Decidedly a book to add to one's Library list.”’— 


The Queen. 
THE RECKONING 
THE RECKONING 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
Author of ‘* Cardigan,” ‘*‘ The Maids of Paradise,” &c. 6s. 


.‘* At once a stirring romance and a vivid historical study, well devised, well 
written, and packed throughout with human interest."— Daily Chronicle. 

“* Mr. Chambers is a supreme artist, whose work is careful, fine and effective— 
most deserving of attention. No novels of our day are more worth reading, and the 
romance of them is so enthralling that they are sure to be widely read.” 

British Weekly. 


NOW READY 


THE LABOURER’S COMEDY 
THE LABOURER’S COMEDY 


A NOVEL 


By MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON 
Author of ‘A Lady of the Regency,” &c. 6s. 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW’S WORKS 
THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. A Novel. 6s. 
PLAYS PLEASANT. 6s. | CASHEL BYRON’S PRO- 
PLAYS UNPLEASANT. 6s, 


The above form a Selection from the Season’s Books published by 
AROHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO LTD of 16 James 
Street, Haymarket, S.W. Complete Catalogue, New List, and 

Prospectus of each book will be sent post-free on application, | 


FESSION. 6s. | 
MAN AND SUPERMAN. 6s. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema (Percy Cross Standing); Henrietta Rae 
(Arthur Fish). Cassell. 55. net each. 
Constable (M. Sturge Henderson). Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Character of Renaissance Architecture (C. H. Moore). Macmillan, 
12s. 6d. net. 
The Royal Collection of Paintings at Buekingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle (with Introduction by Lionel Cust. Vol. I. : Buckingham 
.Palace). Heinemann. 20 guineas the two yolumes. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Fifty Years of Failure: Confessions of an Optimist. Smith, Elder, 


Ios. 6d. net. 

With John Bull and Jonathan: Reminiscences of Sixty Years of an 
American’s Life in England and in the United States (John 
Morgan Richards). Laurie. 16s. net. 

FICTION 

Soprano (F. Marion Crawford); The Bride of a Day (R. B, 
Townshend and Dorothea Townshend). Macmillan. 6s. each, 

The Fortune-Hunter (Harald Molander); A Lame Dog’s Diary 
(S. Macnaughtan). Heinemann. 6s. each. 

The Resurrection of Cynthia Day (Florence Morse Kingsley). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. 

Mona : a Manx Idyll (Esmé Stuart). Jarrold. 6s. 

The Progress of Priscilla (Lucas Cleeve). Unwin. 6s. 

The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight (By the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden”). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Lake (George Moore). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Leading Cases (Perceval Gibbon). Black- 
Ww 

The Story of Stella (Caroline Brett M‘Lean). Sonnenschein. 6s. 

The Man from America (Mrs. Henry de la Pasture). Smith, Elder, 


6s. 
Richard Hartley, Prospector (Douglas Blackburn). Blackwood. 6s, 
Our Best Society; the Autobiography of a Tom-Boy (Jeannette L. 
Gilder). Putnams. 6s. 
The Horned Owl (W. Bourne Cooke). Drane. 6s. 


HIsTORY AND ARCHZOLOGY 
Five Famous French Women (Mrs. Henry Fawcett). Cassell. 6s. 
The Burlesque Napoleon: being the Story of the Life &c. of Jerome 
Napoleon Bonaparte (Philip W. Sergeant). Laurie. tos. 6d. net. 
The Siege of Port Arthur (David H. James). Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Empire and the Century (By Various Writers). Murray. 
21s. net. 
NATURAL HIsTCRY AND SPORT 
The Book of the Rothamsted Experiments (A. D. Hall). Murray. 
los. 6d. net. 
Northern Trails: Some Studies of Animal Life in the Far North 
(William J. Long). Ginn. 7s. 6d. 
Pictures from Nature (Richard and Cherry Kearton). Cassell. 
10s. 6d. net. 
The Bird Watcher in the Shetlands (Edmund Selous). Dent. ros. 6d. 


net. 

Nebula to Man (Henry R. a Dent. 21s. net. 

Half a Century of Sport in Hampshire (Edited by F. G. Afialo). 
Newnes. 105. 6d. net. 

Blue Grass and Rhododendron: Outdoors in Old Kentucky (John 
Fox jr.). Constable. 6s. net. 

Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico (C. William Beebe). 
Ios. 6d, net. 


Constable. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 

The System of the Stars (Agnes M. Clerke). Black. 20s. net. 

Poverty and Hereditary Genius (F. C. Constable). Fifield. 2s. net. 

The Theology of Civilisation (Charles F. Dole. Second Edition) ; 
The Coming People (Charles F. Dole. Fifth Edition). Allenson. 
35. 6d. each). 

THEOLOGY 

Essays on Some Theological Questions of the Day (by Members of 
the University of Cambridge. [Edited by H. B. Swete). 
Macmillan, 12s. net. 

Introduction to the Old Testament (John Edgar McFadyen), 6s. net ; 
A Harmony of the Gospels (Wm. Arnold Stevens and Ernest 
De Witt Burton. Fifth Edition Revised), 5s. net. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

Church Work in Japan (Compiled by Alfreda Arnold). S.P.G. 25. 6d. 

Comparative Religion: its Genesis and Growth (Louis Henry 
ordan). Clark. 12s. net. 

A General View of the History of the English Bible (Brooke Foss 
Westcott. Third Edition revised by William Aldis Wright). 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

The Growth of Christian Faith (George Ferries). Edinburgh: Clark. 
75. 6d. net. 

India and the Apostle Thomas (A. E. Medlycott). Nutt. ros. 6d. 
net. 

The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ (R. J. Knowling), Hodder and 
Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net. J ~- 


TRAVEL 
In the March and Borderland of Wales (A. G. Bradley). Constable. 
10s. 6d. net. 
In the Desert (L. March Phillipps). Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Rambler, The New (Sir Lewis Morris). Longmans. 6s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare, On Ten Plays of (Stopford A. Brooke). Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Shell Gatherers (Katharine Burrill). Dent. 35. 6d. net. 

Totem, The Secret of the (Andrew Lang). Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Just Out. With 7 Maps. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE CENTURY. 


A Series of Essays on Imperial Problems and Possibilities by Various Writers. Edited, with an A ta by 
CHARLES SYDNEY GOLDMAN, and a Poem by RUDYARD KIPLING, entitled ‘‘ The Heritage.” 


Part. I._THE 


IMPERIAL ORGANISM. 


I. PRINCIPLES OF EMPIRE. 


The Imperial Idea. W.F. Monypenny. | 


The Crown and the Empire. 


Bernard Holland, C.B. | 


II, MECHANISM OF EMPIRE. 


Imperial Trade. Henry Birchenough, C.M.G. 
The Maintenance et Empire. . L. Garvin. 
nal Pot ‘The Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane, 
an mper t. Mion. K. B. ane, K Me 
yor d athe Ch a © "The Rt. Rev. the Bisho of Stepney. 


The Defen an 


. S. Amery. 
Carlyon Bellairs, R.N. 


The Navy and the Colonies. 


The Law and the Constitution. John Buchan 


Rt. Hon. Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G., M.P. 


The 
The Bond of military U Unity. Major-General 
The Nerves of 


Imperial Organisation, 


Part II._CONSTITUENTS OF EMPIRE. 
I. NATIONS IN MAKING. 


The Making of of gannis. The Hon. Clifford Sifton, K.C. 
The Fu ture of Canada. Principal W. Peterson. 
Canadian Agriculture and Bs Rural Education. Prof. James W. Robertson. 


ism in Politics. J. W. Hill 
G. R. Parkin, D., M. C. 
Benjamin Sulte. 


Australia an ¢ Conditio The Hon. B. R. Wise, K.C. 
perialism n ustralian ns. 
- Hon. Sir John A. Cockburn, K.C.M.G. 
Relationship with India. Col. Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.L.E. 
—Past, Present and F Future. Sir Charles Crosthwaite, C.S.1. 
The Frontier Question. Col. Sir Thomas Holdich, K.C.M K.C.LE. 
The Indian Army. Lt.-Gen. Sir H. H. Collen, G. cB. 


States dia. Lt.-Col. Sir David Barr, K.C.S.1 
Theodore Morison. 
Ceylon. Sir Sirk We A. G.C.M.G. 
Interests in Nearer and Farther Asia: Chircl- 

I n ine Chiro 
Cromer Sir Gorst, K.C.B. 


New Zealand Fo-day. 
Rhodes and Milne 


The Prospects of United South 
in South 


The Native Question 


ir Edward Hutton, K.C.M.G. 
The Hon. George Peel. 

J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 
Evelyn Cecil, M.P, 

Richard Jebb. 


The ig W. P. Reeves. 
— Garrett. 

Robinson. 

Sir Godfrey KC.M:G. 


Land Settlement and Colonization ‘in South Africa. 


Edueation in South Africa. 


Colonel Owen Thomas, 
E. B. Sargaat. 


Aspects of the Mining Industry in South Africa. 
Il. REALMS IN TRUST. 


The Longest the World, 
Britt ule Sudan. 

The Nile as I A. “it 

The Tropies of the Em 


pire. 
The Straits Settlements and Beyond. 
sessions and Administ 


West African Pos 
The East African Protectorate. 
The West 


The Administration of the Crown Colonie 


TRANSVAAL 


Some Notes on Current Politics. 


this work his estimate of the chief South ge problems of to-day. 

visitor returning to the Transvaal 

indust sty and the labour question. 
es 


PROBLEMS: 


ng of the new constitution. 


FURTHER 


1807-1821. 
ad With Portraits. 


Lionel! Phillips. 


Sir William E. Garstin, G.C.M.G. 
The Hon. Sidney a 


Lag. 


Lu K.C.M.G., C.B: 
Sir Charles Eliot, K.C.M. Gig C.B, 
Sir Alfred Lewis Jones, K.C.M.G, 


Sir Frank Swettenham, K.C.M.G. 


By LIONEL PHILLIPS. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


Mr. Lionel Phillips, who is well known as one of the creators of the gold industry in the Transvaal, and a leader of the old Reform Party in Johannesburg, 
The book is the result of a recent visit to the countfy. 
after a long absence, Mr. Phillips reviews shortly how the mines work since the war, and then describes at length the nature of the mini 
is an account of the results of the Chinese labour cagoement, a chapter on the native question, and the Boer character. 
with a long and careful analysis of present political parties and a forecast of the wor! 


has given in 


After describing the changes w nich i impress 2 


The book 


MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY, 


By HENRY RICHARD VASSALL, 3rd Lord Holland (173° 1840). 


Edited by Lord ST AVORDALE. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


Elliot Stock’s New Books 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“OBITER DICTA.” 


Now Ready. In square crown 8vo. appropriately bound, price 5s. net. 


IN THE NAME OF 
THE BODLEIAN, 


And Other Essays. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 


Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


This new Volume consists of a series of bright Essays on literary subjects in | 
he author's attractive manner. Among them may be mentioned an appreciation _ 


of Locker Lampson, entitled, ‘‘ A Connoisseur,” in which some interesting personal | 


details of that eminent Collector's life and pursuits are given. 


CoNnTENTS. "s Readers—First Edi 
tions—Gossi Piay—Lawyers at Play—The Non- 
leasure Gardens—Old Booksellers—A Few Words about Copyri ae ee 
More" once More—Arthur Young—Thomas Paine—Charles Bra — Disraeli 
relatione Six William Fraser—A Connoisseur—Our Great Mik idle Class— 
and Whitewash—Itineraries— Epitaphs— Hansard—Contempt of Court— 
VII., Cap. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED VOLUME ON THE LITERARY 
CHARACTERS OF THE LAKE COUNTRY. 
In crown 8vo. tastefully printed and bound, price 6s. 


LITERARY CELEBRITIES OF THE 


LAKE DISTRICT. 
By FREDERICK SESSIONS. 


“The book-is one to send the visitor away to the Lake District with renewed 
zest, and enhance his glowing recollections when he returns." —Pa// Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY. CHEAP EDITION. 
In demy 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF WESTMORLAND. By 


RICHARD S. FERGUSON, M.A., LL.M., F.S.A. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


GREENING’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Aull interesting! All worth Reading! 


BY THE 
BELOVED... 


A Romance by PAROMESS 
The Scar! 


ORGZY Author of let 
Pimpernel” (8th Edition), The 
Emperor’s Candlesticks ” (3rd Ed.). 


‘ale of Adve 
ELLIOTT O° DONNELL, 
ELLIOTT O'DONNELL, 
Author of “ For Satan’s Sake.” 


DOROTHY 
RAEBURN 


story by REGINALD 
TURNE Author of The 
Comedy of Pro- 
gress,” &c. 


ROSAMOND’S 
MORALITY _... 


An _ Unconventional Tale 
GORDON C. 
Author of “ His Lordship’s Whim. 


PAULINE 
MERRILL sags. 


By AGNESE LAURIE WALKER. 


THE IRONY 
OF FATE 


By MURIEL CROSSE. 


A MARRIAGE 
IN BURMAH ... 


By Mrs. M. CHAN TOON. 


THAT MOVING 


MR. 
MULDOON... 


By MICHAEL O'DONOVAN. 


FORTUNE'S 
WHEEL 


By GEORGE LONG. 


Complete Catalogue on application. 


London : GREENING & CO., Ltd., 18 & nee cre 
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All who love beautiful books, 

All who would have A PERMANENT 
MEMORIAL of Sir Henry Irving, should seize 
the opportunity of securing a copy of 


Che Irving 
Shakespeare 


VERY FEW COPIES NOW REMAIN, and 
the edition will not be reprinted in its present 
form. The remainder of the edition is now 
offered on the instalment plan, and the work 
will be forwarded immediately on receipt of a 
preliminary payment of 5s. 


The greatest of Shakespeare’s interpreters in 
modern times was Sir Henry Irving. His interest 
in Shakespeare was not confined to the stage, 
he was responsible for one of the handsomest, 
most authoritative, and most complete editions 
of Shakespeare ever offered to the public. 


In producing this handsome Edition, Sir Henry 
Irving was fortunate in his collaborateurs. He 
was assisted by the late Frank Marshall and 
Prof. Edward Dowden, and whilst Sir Henry 
himself supplied full notes and directions for 
stage purposes, they supplied notes of a literary 
and critical character. 

Prof. Edward Dowden introduces the work 
with a charming and exhaustive biography of 
Shakespeare, which in itself makes the edition 
a desirable possession. There are nearly 600 
Illustrations in the volumes by Gordon Browne 
and others, together with a frontispiece of 
Shakespeare beautifully reproduced from the 
Chandos portrait in the National Portrait Gallery. 
With the edition is presented a large photo- 
gravure plate of Edwin Long’s famous picture 
of “Henry Irving as Hamlet,” which cannot be 
purchased separately for less than £1 1s. The 
price of the eight volumes with the photogravure 
plate is £5. 


The work may be seen at the Office of the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, or specimen pages will 
be forwarded post free on application. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SaruRDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of “‘ THE IRVING 
SHAKESPEARE” (with portrait of Sir Henry Irving as Hamlet), on 
account of which I enclose initial payment of 5s., and agree to pay 
9s. 6d. per month for ten months. I undertake not to part with the 
work until the payments are complete. 


VOL. I. NO. Il. READY IMMEDIATELY. 
Price is. net. 


THE MAGAZINE OF 
FINE ARTS: 


AN ILLUSTRATED REVIEW OF THE FINE AND 
DECORATIVE ARTS OF OTHER DAYS. 


The ‘* MAGAZINE OF FINE ARTS” will appeal to all lovers of 


THE GREATEST ART THE WORLD HAS 
PRODUCED. 


Although it will be concerned chiefly with art that is old, it will never- 
theless have much that is new to present to its readers. The vast 
accumulations of all that is best in the art of many centuries will be 
drawn upon, and Arts and Crafts that are old in years, but as fresh as 
a new discovery to the majority of art-lovers, will be dealt with by 
British and Foreign experts capable of imparting valuable information 
in a readable manner. The care exercised in the selection of the 
writers of the articles, and the employment of all the most successful 
modern reproductive processes for the illustrations, which will be very 
numerous, will render the magazine 


VALUABLE TO COLLECTORS 
of artistic objects, as well as to 


ART STUDENTS, 


whose studies will be assisted by a convenient presentation of the 
various aspects of the art of the Great Masters, and typicai examples 
of the best periods of design. 


THE MAGAZINE OF FINE ARTS. 


CONTENTS OF PART I. (NoveMBER 1995.) 
SUPPLEMENTAL PLATES. 

1. Reproduction in Photogravure of Jordaens’ painting, ‘‘ The Triumph 
of Bacchus.” 

2. Tinted reproduction of Jordaens’ painting, ‘‘ Christ among the 
Doctors.” 

3. Reproduction in Colours of the oil-painting, ‘* De Tabley Hall,” by 
Richard Wilson, R.A. 

4. Tinted reproduction of the Landscape by Richard Wilson, R.A., 
entitled ‘‘ Lake Nemi.” 

5- Reproduction in Colours of a Sicilian Brocade of the Twelfth 
Century. 

6. Reproduction in Colours of a Peruvian Pottery Vessel. 

7 & 8. Two reproductions in Colours of Sketches by Thomas Gains- 
borough, R.A. 


ARTICLES. 
The Development of the Art of Jakob Jordaens. By 


Professor MAX ROOsEs. 

The Great Forerunner of Modern Sculpture: Donatello. 
By LauRENCE HousMAN. 

The Landseape Painters of England. Richard Wilson, R.A. 
By Sir James D. Linton, R.I. 

Sicilian Woven Fabrics of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries. By A. F. Kenprick. 

Peruvian Pottery, with Designs representing Scenes 
fen Life and Mythological Lore. By Dr. Max 

CHMIDT. 

Vandalism in India: Letter concerning the Preservation 
of Objects of Interest. By Georce CEcIL. 

Gainsborough’s Drawings at the British Museum. By 
Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER. 

Some Old English Brackets and Long-case Clocks. By 
F. J. BRITTEN. 

Two Ancient Houses rescued by the National Trust. 
By NIGEL Bonp. 

Notes and Comments from the Principal Art Centres. 

Reviews. 

Sixty-four Pages of Reading Matter. 
Eight sumptuous Supplemental Plates, Seventy-three 
Text Illustrations. 
Price One Shilling net. 
Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or direct from the Publishers, 


GEORGE NEWNES, L1p,, Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 


ets. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE THIRD IMPRESSION of Mr. Portman’s clever 
and convincing Story of Public School Life is NOW 
READY. 


HUGH RENDAL. 


By Lionet PorTMAN. 6s. 


“ Has secured a remarkable success,” says the Bookman, and 
as the Athenwum adds: “ It deserves it.”” The Daily Telegraph 
hopes that “ it will reach the hands of hundreds of readers yet in 
their teens, for it will surely please them no less than it has 
pleased us”; and the Manchester Guardian is of opinion that 
“the parent will find that Mr. Portman has much to teach him,” 


“THE PAGES ARE AS 
ENTRANCING AS THOSE 
OF THE BEST NOVEL.”— 


“THIS MUST BECOME 
THE STANDARD WORK 
OF REFERENCE ON THE 
SUBJECT.”"—MORNING LEADER. DAILY MAIL. 


THE SIEGE OF THE 
SOUTH POLE. 


H. R. Mitt, LL.D., D.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Story of Exploration, of which this is the fifth volume, was 
originated with the idea of producing a series of books dealing 
with the romance of travel and exploration in such a way that 
they would be of value to the student and of interest to the general 
reader. That Dr. Mill in the latest volume has fully realised the 
ambition of the Editor and publisher is proved conclusively by the 
extracts from the reviews which head this column, reviews which 
are characteristic of dozens that have already appeared: as the 
Morning Post says, ‘‘THE PRESENT VOLUME IS A TRIUMPHANT 
DEMONSTRATION OF HIS LITERARY INSIGHT AND SKILL.” 


Every reader who was interested in Capt. Scott’s ** Voyage of the 
Discovery,” as well as those who have not had the time or oppor- 
tunity to study these two weighty volumes, should read Dr. Mill’s 
book, which covers the whole history of Antarctic Exploration. 
Ask your bookseller to show you the five following volumes, or 
write for illustrated prospectus. 


THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE. 
H. R. Mitt, LL.D., D.Sc. 


THE NILE QUEST. 
Sir Harry Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


THE PENETRATION OF ARABIA. 
D. G. Hocartu, M.A. 


FURTHER INDIA. 
HuGuH CLIiFForD, C.M.G. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE BASIN AND ITS BORDERLANDS. 
Dr. S. E. Dawson, King’s Printer, Canada. 


The Globe says: ‘Among the many series at present before the public none is 
fulfilling more admirably the purposes of its inception than that which, under the 
editorship of J. Scott cltie. is is telling ‘The Story of Exploration’ in a succession 
of volumes eae 

BY WELL-KNOWN EXPERTS. 


The publishers are bringing out the series with all attainable advantages in the wa 
of get-up; and the illustrations, as far as possible photographic, are selected wit 
the view of assisting to the utmost the comprehension of the text.” 


Each volume is fu'lvy illustrated from ographs, me and diagrams and a 


THREE GOOD NOVELS THAT ARE ATTRACTING ATTENTION. 


THE PURSUIT OF MR. FAVIEL. R. E. Vernepe. 
“ CLEVER, INGENIOUS, FANTASTICAL."”—SCOTSMAN. 


Mr. R. E. Verneve has already made his mark as a writer of short stories, 
and in his first novel, now , the clever characterisation and dialogue that 
distinguish his work are found at their best. 


AS DUST IN THE BALANCE. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, 


Author of “‘ The Unequal Yoke.” 
“ONE OF THE BEST NOVELS OF THE SEASON.”—X/NG. 
“PLACES HER IN THE FRONT RANK OF THE WOMEN-WRITERS 


OF TO-DAY.”—WORLD. 
THE TOWER OF SILOAM. Mrs. Henry GranHam. 


“ This extremely readable and well-contrived novel should secure 
for its authoress a reeognised position among the pleasantest of our 
writers of light fiction.”—Daily Telegraph. 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


PARTS J. and II, NOW READY. 
Popular Edition, Unabridged. In 15 Monthly Parts, 8vo. 6d. net each. 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait. 


KIPPS. 


KIPPS. 


H. G. WELLS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPECTATOR. 


**We have found ‘ Kipps’ in jmany ways the most human and 
sympathetic of Mr. Wells’s stories.” 


THE TIMES. 
‘* An admirable and entertaining novel.” 
DAILY MAIL. 
*‘ The readers of this engrossing story will be innumerable.” 
ACADEMY. 


‘‘The most amusing book and at the same time the tenderest book 
that Mr. Wells has ever written.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


‘* Brilliantly written. . . It isa real pleasure to come upon a book 
. so compact with knowledge and experience, and yet wrought with so 
much art and skill.” 


LECTURES ON THE 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE KINGSHIP. 
By J. G. Frazer, D.C. oe LL.D., Litt.D., Author of ‘The 
Golden vend ” 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION OF ‘RULERS OF THE SOUTH” 
with a New Title. 


SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY 
THE RULERS OF THE SOUTH. By F. ane 
CRAWFORD. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. §s. 6d. 
net. 


By the Late CANON ‘AINGER. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By A rrep 
AINGER, M.A., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. Canon BEEcHING. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. net. [ Tuesday. 


New Book by the Author of 
“THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN.” 
CONVERSATIONS WITH CHRIST. A 
Biographical Study. By er a of ‘*The Faith of a 
Christian.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d [ Tuesday. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 
THACKERAY’S ESMOND. With an Intro- 


duction by AusTIN Dosson, and Illustrations by Hucu 
THOMSON. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Volume. 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. By A. G. BRADLEY. 


With Posteait. Crowa 8vo. 2s. 6d. [ Tuesday. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 
By C. LLOYD MORGAN, LL.D., F.R.S.  Feap. 8vo. 
2s. net. 


CHARACTER OF RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By CHARLES HERBERT MOORE. With 
12 Plates in Photogravure and 139 Illustrations in the Text, 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTgp, Lonpon. 
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“ Every Lover or Docs SHOULD MAKE ACQUAINT ANCE WITH JuDy.” 
WEEKLY JoURNAL. 


With Three Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. ; 


MY PRETTY JANE on JUDY AND I. 


By ALFRED PRETOR, Author of “ Ronald and I,” &c. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
tstress, 


COLE DE L’ESTEREL A MANDELIEU. 
Pris CANNES en pleine campagne. 
ent dai D der la brochure au directeur. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Montbly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED ye AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and ABC. 
Te : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT TO 
GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE 


IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at.Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, Popular Reprints, &c. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week's Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 1id. Post free 2d. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS OF THE LATE 
W. E. PRICE, Esqo., OF TORRINGTON. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 13, at One o'clock precisely, the 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS of the late W. E. Price, Esq., of Torrington, 
comy g M Portraits of Ladies, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, including 
Louisa Countess of Aylesford, by V. Green ; Miss Kemble in a White Dress, by 
- Jones ; Miss Monckton, by J. Jacobi, &c., and others after different artists. 

ancy Subjects of the English Schools, including ‘‘ The Story of Latitia,” by J. R. 

Smith, after G. Mori ; and “What You Will,” by and after J. R. Smith, 
inted in colours ; others by W. Nutter, F. Bartolozzi, P. W. Tomkins, P, Simon, 

1. Bovi, &c. Engravings after J. M. W. Turner, Naval and Military Subjects, 


tin , Views. 
Ma To. ciswed two days price. Catalogues may be had of the Auctioneers ; 
also of Messrs. Jeffery & Tianem, Land and Estate Agents, Fore Street, Chard.’ 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, November 14, 1905, and Two *Followiny Days, at 
One o'clock py BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including Scott’s Novels, 
Abbotsford ition ; Thackeray's Works, 24 vols.; Froude’s England, 12 vols. ; 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, large paper, and other Scarce and Valuable Works, chiefly 
relating to the Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk ; Tudor Translations, Scott's Swift, 
19 vols, 1824 ; Historical and Biographical Literature, Billings’ Baronial and Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities of Scotland ; French Political Tracts ting to Napoleon III., 
Early Printed Books, Works on Architecture, Antiquities and Archeology, Racine 
CEuvres, 1687-1689, and other important French Books and Tracts : Children’s 
Books, Works ill d by Cruikshank 


temporary Theology, Natural History, Crowe's 

France, 5 vols., the beg of Helps, Motley. Lecky, Milman, Jesse, the 

reville Memoit istorical Publications, Genealogical Works, Shober!’s 

World in Miniature, Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman, and other Books with 

Se Saas inton Library, large paper; Redford’s Art Sales, 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


~ ARLY BRITISH MASTERS.—SHEPHERD’S 
WINTER EXHIBITION includes choice Portraits and Land by 
= sz of the Early British School. SHerwerv’s GALLERY, 27 King Street, 
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CAILLER’S MILK-CHOCOLATE 
isa charming, confection, | deli- 
y good for children. 


It may be used conveniently for i 
acup oF hot chocolate, simply by the addy 
tion of boi 


ling-water. 
(SUPPLIED TO H.M. THE QUEEN.) 


THE CARLTON HOTEL. 


Mr. WALTER HArRIs presided at the annual general meeting of the 
Carlton Hotel, Ltd., on November 6, held at the hotel, Pall Mall. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. E. Rodwell) having read the usual notices, the 
Chairman moved the adoption of the report. He said that the past year 
had not been, on the whole, a prosperous one for the trade of the country, 
nor for the particular business in which they were engaged. The strin. 

ency of money and the need for economy, which had been such marked 
Com for some time, continued throughout the year under review, and 
one result to themselves, in common, he supposed, with all connected with 
catering enterprises, was that they had to record a slightly diminished rate 
of expenditure among their customers, not in wines and other liquors 
only, but also, to a slight extent, in food. But under other heads the 
receipts had been larger than in any year with the exception of the Coro- 
nation year. Expenses had been closely watched, and in some directions 
substantial savings had been effected. the result of the year’s working 
the net trading profit amounted to £56,798, which was a little higher than 
in the preceding year. He hoped it would be regarded as satisfactory, 
He did not think that they could, save in exceptional periods, make a 
larger profit at this hotel. Thanks to the class of customers who visited 
the hotel, the loss in the way of bad debts had been again abnormally 
low. The wine stock stood in the balance-sheet at less than cost price. 
Investments were probably worth more than the figure at which they were 
put down. The sinking fund for the redemption of the first debenture 
stock has increased. The charge made annually against profit and loss in 
respect of it would be sufficient to redeem in forty-two years from the 
beginning of the company’s business the whole amount of £300,000, and 
if, after the expiration of that period, they continued to charge each year 
to revenue an amount equivalent to that now charged for the service of 
that debenture stock they would, at the end of the term of their lease, 
have accumulated an additional sum of £280,000, sufficient to refund the 
whole of the preference capital and more than half of the ordinary 
capital without drawing on the general reserve. Having reviewed other 
items, he said the board recommended the payment of a dividend of 
ro per cent. for the year on the ordinary shares, the transfer of £2,449 
to reserve for amortisation of leases, and the transfer of £15,000 to 
general reserve, leaving £9,200 to be carried forward. General reserves 
would then stand at £98,430, making, with the amount carried forward, 
a total accumulation out of pure trading profits of £107,632 in six years: 
With regard to the new Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly, in which that company 
had such a large interest, he said that great progress had been made. 
The building was practically completed, and it was hoped to open it for 
business at the beginning of next May. The conviction expressed by the 
board twelve months ago as to the success of the enterprise and the advan- 
tage that, on the whole, it would be to this company remained unshaken. 
A year ago he announced the completion of an agreement with the 
Hamburg-Amerika Steamship Company, under which they were to 
organise, equip, and superintend the working on board the new Atlantic 
liners of that company of restaurants a la carte. When the proposal was 
first miade the board examined it carefully, and they came to the conclusion 
that there was no doubt as to its practicability and success, but so much 
depended on the smooth working of the first voyage that it was felt 
advisable that some one should accompany the ‘‘ Amerika” on its maider 
trip, especially as Mr. Ballin, the director-general of the Hamburg- 
ika Company, was travelling by the vessel, and watch the working of 
the restaurant. He was the director to whose lot that duty fell, and he was 
pleased to say that, in every respect, and to all parties concerned, the 
restaurant on board the ‘‘Amerika’’ was pronounced an unqualified 
success. 

The Hon. A. G. Brand, M.P., seconded the motion. In the course of 
answering some questions, the Chairman said that the company’s business 
so far this year went to show that, unless anything unforeseen occurred, 
the next report would be at least as good as that under consideration. The 
motion was adopted unanimously, and the dividend, as recommended, 
was also agreed to. 

Mr. David Theophilus proposed, and Mr. D. Richards seconded, that 
Mr. David H. Allan, of Messrs. Craig, Gardner, and Harris, of 20 
Copthall Avenue, E.C., be elected auditor to the company for the ensuing 
year. The resolution was agreed to, and a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
ended the proceedings. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Ld. Weekly. 


CONTAINS... 


A Complete Summary of Current Thought 


FROM 


Every Leading Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 
and Quarterly Periodical, 


AND MANY SPECIAL FEATURES. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum.. 


OrFices: 6 BgLi’s BuiLpincs, Lonpon, E.C. 


_ 
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The following notice is not issued for the purpose of inviting subscriptions, but by way of information only, and no applications will be 


entertained unless the same are made on the footing of and with r 
obtained from the Bankers, Solicitors, Auditors, and at the Offices of the Company. 


erence to the prospectus referred to below, copies of which can be 


The List of Subscriptions opens TO-DAY (Saturday), and closes at or before 4 p.m. Monday for London, 
and on Tuesday morning for Country. 


THE WHITWORTH COLLIERIES, LIMITED 


(Zncorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


Authorised Share Capital - - 


£600,000 


(Divided into 120,000 Shares of £5 each 


Already subscribed, mostly in Germany, and paid up in full (30,000 Shares) wai aes 
Already subscribed in Germany and partly paid (30,000 Shares) . on 


£150,000 
~=£150,000 


The Company is issuing a prospectus which has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies inviting 
subscriptions for 


£200,000 of the Company’s Capital, ‘n 40,000 Shares of £5 each at par. 


Payable as follows: 5s. per Share on Application; £1 5s. per Share on Allotment; £1 ros. per Share on the 
15th January next ; and £2 per Share on the 15th March next. 


DIRECTORS. 

J. C. A. HENDERSON, Sun Court, Cornhill, E.C., Chairman 
(Chairman of Henderson’s Transvaal Estates, Limited, and 
Director of the East Rand Proprietary Mines, Limited). 

ROBERT LITTLEJOHN, 8 Cavendish Square, W. (Director of 
the African Banking Corporation, Limited). 

W. M. FRANK SCHNEIDER, M.I.N.A., A.M.Inst.C.E., 139 
Cannon Street, E.C. (Director of the Barrow Hzmatite Steel 
Company, Limited). 

ROBERT JOHN TURNER, of Weddel, Turner & Co., 16 St. 
Helen’s Place, E.C., Shipowner. 

COLONEL J. R. WRIGHT, of Pant y Gwydr, Swansea (Deputy 
Chairman Port Talbot Railway and Docks Company). 


BANKERS. 


THE CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, LIMITED, Thread- 
needle Street, E.C., and Branches. 


SOLICITORS. 
REHDER & HIGGS, 29 Mincing Lane, E.C., for the Vendors. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, 
E.C., for the Company. 
BROKERS. 


T. & E. HALSTED, 2 Bank Buildings, Prince’s Street, London, E.C, 
J. SILVERSTON & CO., 43 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


JOINT AUDITORS. 


W. B. KEEN & CO., 3 Church Court, Old Jewry, E.C. 
W. B. PEAT & CO., 3 Lothbury, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE. 
D. H. C. HIGGINS, 120 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


Tue Prospectus, amongst other things, states as follows :—- 

This Company has been formed with the objects mentioned in its 
Memorandum of Association, and primarily to acquire and work the 
freehold land, mines, minerals, and mining rights known as the Whit- 
worth Estate, in the county of Glamorgan, South Wales. 

PROPERTY. 
~The Whitworth Estate is situate about 5 miles from Port Talbot, in 
the centre of the South Wales Coalfield, and covers a total area of 
about 6,526 acres, or more than 10 English square miles. Over 


absolutely as freehold, free of rents and royalties, and over 3,679 acres 
they own the surface also. 
REPORTS. 


The recent Parliamentary Commission on Coal Supplies, according 
to their last issued map (a copy of which accompanies the Prospectus), 
have introduced a classification of the Coalfields of South Wales, 
according to which by far the greater part of the Whitworth Estate 
lies in the area of the Steam — Field. Pe ‘ < 

Special reports have been eu e property by Dr. Krusch, 
Professor to the Mining pts ony Berlis, and Member of the 
Royal Geological Institute; by Messrs. Forster Brown and Rees, 
Cardiff; and by Professor Galloway, F.G.S., Cardiff. The last two 
of these reports were made on behalf of the Company before the date 
of the contract for the purchase of the property. 

Messrs. Forster Brown and Rees report :— 

This Estate lies in the bottom of the Northern Basin of the South 
Wales Coalfield, containing a la number of coal seams, of which 
they estimate at least eleven will be found of workable thickness and 
Fay: and they add that the No. 2 Rhondda seam, which lies in the 

pper or Pennant Series, will be the first good workable seam of coal 
suitable for bunkering (containing from 18 to 22 per cent. of Volatile 
matter), whilst the steam coal seams lying at greater depth will contain 
good smokeless steam coal with approximately from I1 to 13 per cent. 
of Volatile matter. 

Professor Galloway states that No. 1 Rhondda seam was worked a 
number of years ago at the northern end of the Estate, and was found 


of such excellent quality that it was placed on the Admiralty List as a _ 


first-class steam coal, and Nos. 1 and 2 Rhondda Seams will be of 
steam-coal quality towards the middle and northern end of the Estate. 

Reporting on the steam-coal series, Professor Galloway states that 
the coal in the Lower Shale series, about 3 miles south of Glyncastle 
Colliery, will contain about 13 to 14 per cent. of Volatile matter, or, 
in other words, will be First-Class Smokeless Steam Coal, and that 
most, if not all, of the seams will be workable over the whole area of 
the Whitworth Estate. 

This coal is, of course, the Steam Coal par excellence of the South 
Wales Coalfield. 

FREEHOLD MINERAL PROPERTIES. 

The estimated reserves of Coal are calculated by the experts—Pro- 
fessor Galloway, Dr. Krusch, and Messrs. Forster wn and Rees— 
at from 298,000,000 to 400,000,000 tons. 

The whole area of the Company’s Mineral Rights heing Freehold, 
ee is absolutely free from Royalties or Wayleaves. 

eight to Port Talbot, the natural shipping port for the Estate, 
is 63d. per ton, plus 2}d. per ton tipping, which is exceptionally low. 


6;375 acres of this property the Company own the mines and minerals _ 800,000 tons per annum will be obtained. 


There is also direct communication with Swansea and Cardiff by the 

South Wales Mineral Railway and the Great Western Railway. 
Professor Galloway gives the following table showing the thickness 

of the series of seams :— 


Lower Shale ... 45ft. din. 


It is estimated that after sinking to the lower series an output of 
In the opinion of the 

rts the quantity of water will be moderate, and no unusual diffi- 
culties are likely to be met with. 


PROFITS. 

Upon the basis of the expert reports, of which copies may be 
obtained at the Company’s offices, and in view of the assured advan- 
tages of the Company as regards freedom from royalties, cheap and 
easy transport and accessibility, the Directors confidently anticipate 

ing, when their Collieries are in working order, a very liberal return 
on the capital of the Company—a return which may readily be estimated 
when they state that it is their intention to raise not less than a 
Million Tons of Coal per annum, at which rate, according to the 
reports, and taking only the lowest estimate, the output can be main- 
tained for an almost indefinite period. 

In addition to this the Company expect to earn substantial profits 
by making Briquettes with small Coal, by making Coke, and the 
manufacture of by-products obtained by modern scientific means. A 
further income is secured by the rents and profits accruing at present 
from the surface of the Company’s property, and by apalties on the 
output of Collieries on the estate. 

he Vendors have agreed with the Company that they or their 
nominees will undertake the sale of the whole of the output of Coal 
and Coal products during twenty-five years, under the control of the 
Board at a Commission of 3 per cent. on the gross price realised f.0.b. 

The Prospectus contains particulars of contracts and other informa- 
tion to satisfy the requirements of the Companies Act, 1900. Copies 
of the Contracts can be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors for the 
Company at any time during business hours before the closing of the lists. 

London, 8th November, 1905. 


APPLICATION FOR PROSPECTUS. 


TO SECRETARY, THE WHITWORTH COLLIERIES, LTD. 


120 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


Please forward Prospectus, &c., herein to 
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BLACKIE’S GIFT-BOOKS 


Two New B by HERBERT STRANG, 
Au “Tom Burnaby,” “ Kobo,” &c. 
Of Mr. Strang’s last year’s books 7ruth said :—‘‘ His (Mr. Henty’s] mantle may 
aon worn by Mr. Herbert contributes two volumes of 
enthralling interest to the list of desirable boys’ 


THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY 
ROCHESTER. A Story of the Days of Marlborough and Eugene. 
Illustrated. Large crown’ 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


BROWN OF MOUKDEN. A Story of the 


Russo-Japanese War. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 


Two New Books Captain F. 5S. BRERETON. 
Author PY A Hero of Lucknow,” &c. . 


Of the author's last year’s book, “A Hero of Lucknow,” the Graphic said :— 
“‘A writer who runs Mr. Henty very close in the art of writing exciting stories is 
Captain F. S. Brereton.” 


A KNIGHT OF ST. JOHN. A Tale of the 


Siege of Malta. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


A SOLDIER OF JAPAN. A Tale of the 


Russo-Japanese War. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


HENTY’S WORKS. 
Illustrated by Eminent Artists. 
Beautifully Bound in Cloth, with Ornamental Cover 
Design and Olivine Edges. 3s. 6d. 


*,* The fame of the late Mr. G. A. Henty asa writer of sound, stirring, and 
manly books for boys is one that is sure to be enduring, and the publishers have been 
more than justified in their policy of placing before the public a re-issue of his books 
at the popular price of Three and Sixpence. Eleven volumes are now ready. 


The following Volumes are issued this Season : 


THE LION OF THE NORTH. 


A Tale of 
Gustavus Adolphus. 


THE YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN. A Story 


of the Times of Hannibal. 


IN FREEDOM'S CAUSE. A Story of Wallace 


New Book by G. A. HENTY. 
A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER, and other Stories. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


By CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
THE NELSON NAVY BOOK. With many 


Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White. Large crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 
6s. A companion volume to the ‘‘Red Army Book,” which received so much 
favour two years ago. 


WOMEN WHO HAVE HELPED MEN. 
By ALICE CORKRAN. 
THE ROMANCE OF WOMAN’S _IN- 


FLUENCE. The subject of this volume is the great and too-often neglected 
theme of the helpfulness of women to men, as mothers, wives, sisters, and 
friends : among them are the inspirers of some of the greatest work done for the 
race. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 


BLACKIE’S BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE RANGES. [Illus- 


trated. Cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 64. 
By ANNE BEALE. 
THE HEIRESS OF COURTLEROY. _[ilus- 


trated. Cloth elegant, 3s. New Edition. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
The success of last year’s Volume was extraordinary. The second 
year’s issue is even more lavishly illustrated, and contains a larger 
number of pages—no less than 40 of them in full Colour, with over a 
hundred Black-and-White Illustrations. 
Picture Beards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s. 


In order to assist the public in the choice of books for presentation, 
MESSRS. BLACKIE & SON have this year produced a Catalogue 
containing 144 pages descriptive letterpress 
with 21 pages of illustrations, printed on fine art 

per, giving a Short synopsis of each book included in the 

talogue. It will be seen at once that this arrangement will save 
intending purchasers much time and trouble 
in determining the suitability of any book as a gift to boy or girl. 
Post-free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 
IMPORTANT. 


SIR IAN HAMILTON 


ON THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


NOTICE.—Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure in announcing that 
“4 STAFF OFFICER'S SCRAP BOOK,” by LIEUT.-GENERAL 
SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., Sritish Attaché with the Japanese 
Forces in Manchuria, will be ready on Friday next, November 17, 
with numerous Maps, Sketches, and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
price 18s. net. 


READY THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE GREAT PLATEAU. 


Being an Account of Exploration in Central Tibet. 19% and of the Gartok 
Expedition, 1904-1905. By Captain C. G. RAWLING, Somersetshire Light 
Infantry. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY in the Daity Curonicie.—* He appears to have 
met known every remarkable man and woman of his time who was to be met 
with in Europe. This last volume is, indeed, like its predecessors, a thoroughly 
fascinating study.” 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON 
ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


By the Right Hon. Viscount GOSCHEN. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
*.* A considerable amount of new matter is included in this volume. 
MANCHESTER GuARDIAN.—“ One of those rare and desirable works—an 
economic — sed on practical and pe: experience, and at the same time 
g an d “1 


Dairy Tevecraru.—“ It is a stirring narrative of adventure and hardships 
which brings the realities of the work graphically to a reader's mind.” 


THE LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
By FLORENCE MAY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
Timgs.—‘“* There have been many valuable contributions to Brahms literature, 
but none that has yet —— is of equal importance with Miss May's volumes.” 
Srecrator.—“ Miss May's deeply interesting life throws a great deal of new 
light on his career and character, and goes a long way towards explaining the secret 
of the attraction and repulsion he exerts on different minds.” 


IN THE DESERT. 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPS, Author of “‘ With Rimington.” Demy 8vo. 
ith Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Wortv.—“ A very fine book, of great interest and fascination, that is 
difficult to lay aside until read at a sitting.” 
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